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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF REV. 


DR. E. E. HIGBEE. 





BY PROF. GEORGE F. MULL, 





LNATHAN ELISHA HIGBEE, D. D., 
LL. D., late State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, was born 
at St. George, near Burlington, Vermont, 
March 27, 1830. He was the youngest mem- 


. ber of the family which consisted of ten chil- 


dren, eight sons and two daughters. His 
parents were Lewis Higbee and Sarah Baker. 
His mother came from a noble stock, was a 
woman of surpassing loveliness of disposition 
and character, gentle and amiable toa fault, 
if this may ever be said of qualities so ad- 
mirable. She had the rare gift of holding 
easily her rightful supremacy in her houseful 
of boys by the persuasiveness of the quiet 
and gentle dignity of manner which was 
her settled habit, and she so commended 
herself to the love and devotion of her chil- 
dren that she was ever afterwards the object 
of their sincerest veneration. The subject 
of this sketch frequently referred to her in 
terms of the tenderest affection, extolling 
her many virtues and traits of excellence 
that constitute the chief glory of woman- 
hood and motherhood. It was through her 
that he used to take a passing pride in trac- 
ing his relationship with Ethan Allen, the 
hero of Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 

His father was a fair representative of the 
sturdy New England type of manhood, pos- 
sessed of great natural strength of character 
and forceful mental endowments, with keen 
powers of penetration into the springs of 
action and motives of men, a fearless up- 
holder of the right of which he had an intu- 








itive sense and for which he would stand up 
to the last. His was a rugged character of 
the earlier days, and yet he was not without 
a becoming appreciation of the amenities of 
life. He was fond of good literature, espe- 
cially of the forensic style, and used to take 
great pleasure in reproducing portions of 
the speeches he had heard and read, which 
he did with more than ordinary dramatic 
effect. He also had a rich vein of humor 
which was ever flashing into forms of quick- 
witted speech. He was withal of an impul- 
sive, generous disposition, that showed itself 
in many an act of disinterested kindness. 

He was not without honor among his own 
people, for they elected him to represent 
them in the Legislature of the State, where 
he vigorously defended the agricultural in- 
terests of his constituents and the entire 
Commonwealth against the unjust measures 
of burdensome taxation and repression with 
which they were then threatened. On one 
occasion, when this subject was under con- 
sideration, he broke out as follows: ‘‘ There 
are, Mr. Chairman, some members of this 
body who seem to think that farmers are 
horses, and lawyers knights born with spurs 
on their heels, and commissioned by the 
powers above to ride the farmers to death.’’ 
A man that could make that sentence, we 
may well believe, could make a vigorous and 
telling speech. 

Thus much of the father—and we wish it 
might be more—seems to be appropriately 
introduced here as throwing light upon the 
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noble qualities of mind and heart which 
distinguished, in so marked a degree, his last- 
born son, in whom these and other inherited 
endowments blossomed into such glorious 
fruition under the genial influence of the 
educational advantages he enjoyed and the 
ever-broadening culture that comes from 
patient, painstaking, reverent study. 

Of his earliest years but little is known. 
When he was eight years of age the old 
homestead was burned to the ground during 
the night. Elnathan was tossed from an 
upstairs window of the burning building 
upon a feather-bed below. This dreadful 
experience left an abiding impréssion upon 
him, for he frequently referred to it in after- 
life, and no doubt a great change was thus 
suddenly and rudely wrought in the settled 
home-life of the family. Just when his for- 
mal education began is not known, but we 
may be well assured that one who in child- 
hood could be pronounced, by one who 
knew him, a marvel among his kind, would 
at a very early age be found in the district 
school-room. Nearly all we know definitely 
is that ‘‘when a little urchin, he knocked at 
the old Polebrook school-house with his 
father’s stove-pipe hat on, and claimed ad- 
mittance.’’ His keen power of observation 
and spirit of inquiry, as well as his love of 
fun, may be traced in the recorded fact, 
that as a child he would pick up toads and 
other reptiles, and put them into his bosom 
for his own amusement and to startle others. 
He was evidently a boy, in the full sense of 
that term—strong and active, with a clear 
brain, no special inclination for farm work, 
and a leader in the sports of the day. Full 
of mischief, but without a sign of malice, 
honorable to a nicety, he seéms to have been 
a fitting object of the love and admiration of 
his daily companions, 

‘¢ Booted all up,’’ says one of these, ‘‘ he 
was a boy to love, to follow, and never to 
fall out with.’’ The same writer continues: 
‘‘Older boys and girls acknowledged his in- 
tellectual worth among them. ‘To but be- 
hold with a single sweeping glance was to 
know the entire situation in the old school- 
room. With but little study, perception 
grasped the whole theory of the work to be 
done. He was never fretful, never ill-nat- 
ured. ‘Though constantly with him, I do 
not remember a cross word passing between 
us, unless it came from me.’’ Asan evidence 
of his ability to take eare of himself and 
stand up resolutely for the right as boys un- 
derstand it, the following incident is related 
by one of his brothers in a recent letter: 
His mother sent him to Winooska Falls to 











get some molasses in a tin bucket. Aftera 
considerable while he returned, with the 
bucket empty and big tears streaming down 
his cheeks. The only explanation appar- 
ently vouchsafed for this untoward circum- 
stance was lodged in his exclamation, ‘‘I 
will give those boys the worst whipping they 
ever had ’’—and sure enough, the first op- 
portunity that presented itself for the execu- 
tion of his purpose, he carried out his intent 
with such ferocity and success that all street- 
boys looked upon him with respectful appre- 
ciation ever after. 

His magnanimity in all youthful encoun- 
ters was generally recognized, and instances 
conld be multiplied in which he yielded a 
point of advantage for the encouragement 
of his adversary. He knew his own strength 
and also the weakness of others, and he 
never presumed upon either for the purpose 
of self-interest. The very worst that one of 
his daily companions can say of him in these 
childhood days, is his stubborn resistance to 
the rod of correction. ‘He would take a 
whipping with perfect submission,—and no 
outcry; but to be conquered by such means, 
néver.’’ These few incidents, though they 
may appear trivial in themselves, are not 
unimportant, as reflecting the firm and solid 
stuff that entered into the make-up of his 
natural being. The basic metal had the 
true ring, and failed not to give out clear, 
clarion notes to the end of his life. 

His preparatory studies must have been 
prosecuted with vigor, for at the age of fif- 
teen we find him admitted into the Fresh- 
man class of the University of Vermont. It 
would be interesting, were it at all possible, 
to have a detailed account of his career as a 
member of this venerable and justly cele- 
brated institution of sound and liberal 
learning; for, from the scattered allusions 
that have come to our notice, we have been 
able to gather enough to warrant the infer- 
ence that he was a leader among his fellows, 
conspicuous no less for the brilliancy of his 
intellectual achievements than for his mar- 
vellous feats of strength and agility in the 
various athletic sports current in his day. 

He was especially strong in the depart- 
ments of mathematics, the classical lan- 
guages and related studies, and of English 
literature. He was an omnivorous reader, 
with an intuitive power of discrimination 
and susceptibility for the true, the good, and 
the beautiful as scattered throughout the vast 
domain of our glorious heritage in the world 
of polite letters. 

He revelled in the delights afforded by the 
noble collection of books stored in the Uni- 
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versity Library, whose most unfrequented 
nooks he diligently explored, mousing into 
and through musty ‘‘ volumes of forgotten 
lore,’’ and enriching his mind with the 
treasures of poetic thought and chaste ex- 
pression which entered so largely and so nat- 
urally into the splendid mental and spiritual 
equipment he was acquiring, and which 
proved an inexhaustible source of perennial 
freshness and ever-multiplying power in his 
subsequent career as a thinker, a writer, and 
a speaker of extraordinary ability. 

He often spoke of the severe mathemati- 
cal training he there received, the rigid 
discipline of his Latin and Greek studies as 
there enforced, and his introduction under 
competent guidance into the domain of 
speculative thinking and philosophical meth- 
ods of investigation, as leading factors in the 
educational advantages he enjoyed; but he 
never ceased to ‘‘ thank his stars’’ for the 
influences that worked together for his 
greatest intellectual good, in sending him 
with hurrying feet to the Library as the 
storehouse of the accumulated wisdom of 
the ages, there to imbibe the all-pervasive 
spirit of general humanity as it is ever crys- 
tallizing itself in the manifold forms of 
written speech. 

To indicate still further the importance 
he attached to the Library as a means of 
education, and his deep sense of obligation 
in view of the lasting benefits derived there- 
from, we may be permitted to cite the testi- 
mony of another writer, conveyed in the 
following language: ‘‘Dr. Higbee was a 
very brilliant man—a man of great breadth 
and universality of attainments. And often, 
during the past thirty years, and even so 
late as the week before his untimely death, 
he told the writer that for what he had been 
able to accomplish in life he was as much 
indebted to the privilege of using the library 
of the University of Vermont, as he was to 
the instruction he received from the profes- 
sors of that institution. We all know that 
we had few scholars in our midst like Dr. 
Higbee.’’ Here he acquired that remark- 
able ‘‘ habit of swift and discriminating 
reading, until he had amongst books, as Prof. 
Winsor (in a different connection) expresses 
it, ‘the instinct that serves the red man 
when he knows the north by the thickness 
of the moss on the tree-boles.’ ’’ 

He often spoke, in terms of fond recol- 
lection, of the delightful association he had 
with congenial spirits under the egis of the 
**Owl Society,’’ the chief object of which 
seems to have been the cultivation of pure 
literary taste. Thus the old dramatists and 





play-wrights were critically studied, read 
aloud, and at times reproduced in the way 
of appropriate rendition and impersonation. 
But the gifted members of this fraternity 
went a step further in their pursuit of belle- 
tristic attainments, and vied with each other 
in the production of original literary com- 
positions, including the high art of poesy, 
and venturing even upon the construction 
of elaborate plays according to the type set 
for all time by ancient Greece, but, we may 
safely believe, ‘‘all racy of the soil and 
redolent of the wild woods and the mount- 
ains’’ and the general atmosphere that per- 
vaded the ever-varying conditions of stu- 
dent-life in that earlierday. The following 
pages of this volume will serve to reveal, 
although inadequately, the fruitfulness of 
such exercises in the case of, at least, one of 
the old ‘‘’ Varsity Owls.”’ 

We have said that he excelled in mathe- 
matics. In this connection it is interesting 
to recall the following incident. When he 
first began the study of algebra it seems that 
he could not see through it, and was unable 
to get along with the new work to his satis- 
faction. So he applied to his father for 
permission to stop the study. ‘‘What is 
algebra?’’ inquired the father. Elnathan 
told him as well as he could, whereupon he 
was asked, ‘‘ Can the other boys get it ?’’ 
‘* Yes, they seem to be able to do it, at 
least better thanIcan.’’ ‘* Then,’’ said the 
father, with an emphasis peculiar to himself 
and unmistakable in its meaning, ‘‘ You’ll 
keep on at it, and get it too.’’ And he did 
get it, as all know who ever witnessed the 
facility, yea the lightning-like rapidity, with 
which he employed the media of this branch 
of analysis in the solution of the most intri- 
cate problems. He used to tell of how, one 
day on the playground, the meaning and use 
of algebra came to him like a flash of light, 
so that he never after had trouble with it. 

In college, we find him, on the other 
hand, approaching Prof. Torrey with the 
question, whether he might not give up one 
or two of the other branches, for which he 
had no liking, in order to devote himself 
more assiduously to thestudy of mathematics, 
in which department he was no doubt be- 
ginning to feel the swellings of native power. 
Thus quite unconsciously the present burn- 
ing question of ‘‘ electives’’ and “‘ specials,’’ 
as known in College circles, was anticipa- 
ted, and we wish we might be able to repro- 
duce here, more in detail, the conversation 
that passed between the young student and 
his professor. The best we can do, how- 
ever, is to recall the substance of Prof. Tor- 
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rey’s advice, which is quite as applicable to 
similar conditions at the present day as it 
was forty-three years ago; in substance he 
said: ‘* The fact that you seem to have no 
special aptitude for the branches you name, 
is the very best of reasons why you should 
apply yourself most diligently to the mas- 
tery of the truths they contain, for you need 
them most ; the mathematics, for which you 
have special talent, will for that reason re- 
quire no special effort on your part, but may 
be trusted to take care of itself in the ordi- 
nary course of your studies.’’ The wisdom of 
this counsel was not lost upon the young in- 
quirer at the time, and in after years was 
gratefully acknowledged as fully justified by 
his own maturer experience. He used to 
speak of this as ‘‘the best advice’’ he had 
received while a student at college. 

During his college course, at the early age 
of sixteen he became the teacher of the 
‘* Fourth Street’’ district school of Burling- 
ton, and began that career which, as it 
turned out, was to be the channel for the 
exercise of what was probably the most far- 
reaching and effective usefulness of his sub- 
sequent life. Elsewhere in this volume, an 
old pupil in this, his first school, Rev. R. H. 
Howard, A. M., writes in a tone of sympa- 
thetic appreciation of his youthful master, 
who already at that time was singularly suc- 
cessful in making deep and lasting impress- 
ions for good upon those who were brought 
under his influence. From this same source 
the reader may gain some idea also of the 
amazing physical resources of Mr. Higbee, 
as these were called into play by the part he 
took in the athletic sports of the day, in 
which, by general consent, he was /act/e prin- 
ceps among his fellows,—a by no means un- 
important factor in making an estimate of 
the all-round manhood and manliness of one 
whose impressive personality was an inspira- 
tion to many thousands of susceptible souls 
with whom he came in contact and who now 
fondly cherish hismemory. It only remains 
for us to say, therefore, that in this respect 
he enriched the traditions of his Alma Mater 
by his exploits of physical skill and dexter- 
ity, in such a signal way as to associate his 
name forever with the most attractive remi- 
niscences of college days. 

The following extracts from a letter, 
written January 10, 1849, may appropri- 
ately be introduced here as showing the 
serious thoughtfulness of his nature, even 
before the age of nineteen. 

The evenings are all I have to myself, and these 
hardly, for during the day I am surrounded by quite 
a brood of urchins, whose wants I am bounden to 
satisfy, and in most evenings—this an exception—I 
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am welcomed with the wild chorus of crying infants, 
** a universal hubbub of stunning sounds.”’ 

But thanks to the flying hours, my task is growing 
short,—yet at times it is a pleasant task—to watch 
and see the infant mind struggling from darkness up 
to light, to see the eye sparkle and the whole face 
blaze forth the soul within which is awakened into 
joyful action by some new fancy or thought. Then 
the spirit seems to know itself, and from this intelli- 
gence receive a new impulse—new life—new joy. 
Why may not this be one reason for the happiness of 
the just soul after death? For then the spirit will 
know itself thoroughly, be convicted wholly of its im- 
mortality and dignity ; and if the zmper/ect conviction 
of this upon earth be capable of creating joy, why 
may the perfect conviction of it hereafter not increase 
this to an infinite degree? Do you not see I am get- 
ting to be somewhat of a philosopher? And why 
not? Our class are now upon this study, and I as- 
sure you it is a noble study. It seems asif I had 
learned more essential knowledge since I commenced 
this branch, than I ever have before; this, however, 
may be but the * zeal of a new convert.” * * 

Although, as I have said, I am closely engaged in 
philosophical studies, yet I do not neglect all others. 
All the powers of the mind must be brought into 
action in order to its vigorous growth. One must 
have a delicate sensibility and a vivid fancy, as well 
as deep and profound thoughtfulness, For this pur- 
pose I sometimes, though with great trepidation, 
creep along the foot of high Parnassus, and when 
not too much fatigued, endeavor to discover some easy 
green path leading to higher regions; but, alas forme! 
there is all around an impervious, yet beautiful forest. 

I shall soon graduate—soon leap, as they say, from 
the arms of my Alma Mater down the deep precipice 
into the wild, busy scenes of actual life. Then, I 
suppose, with the clear vision of man, I shall behold 
the.path of duty before me. But in what profession 
shall I act? This question, even to this late day, re- 
mains unanswered. But before I enter upon a pro- 
fession at all, I should like to teach, and that very 
soon after Commencement. 


His collegiate course terminated in regu- 
lar and honorable graduation, with the class 
of 1849. The subject of his ‘‘ graduating 
piece,’’ as he himself calls it, was the ‘‘ Re- 
lation of the Ideal tothe Actual.’’ From 
the following rough draft of a letter, written 
by him August 17, 1849, we may learn 
something of the nature of its treatment, by 
the faint but sufficiently suggestive allusions 
he makes thereto; the letter is important 
also as indicating the great and radical 
change he was undergoing in mind and 
heart, and looking to the turning point in 
his whole career which came a few years 
later in the satisfactory solution of the 
problem of life for himself and his future 
work ; hence we quote the letter, which was 
no doubt more fully expanded for the re- 
cipient, almost entire: 

I am a thousand times obliged to you for sending 
me Mr. Nevin’s (Dr. John W. Nevin’s) profound 
sermon, for it has taught me at Jeast one good prac- 
tical lesson—that men are prone to believe that they 
possess knowledge, when in fact they know nothing. 
I took the sermon, as I usually take a book, at a 
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leisure moment, and began to calculate that I should 
have some thirty or more minutes of amusement; 
but, lo, ere I had finished the first page, I found my- 
self in a new region entirely—a region where I found 
something more was necessary than to barely apply 
the knowledge I had learned by merely imitating 
my teachers. I saw the necessity for some activity 
of my own, and for the first time did I come to know 
what was meant by the creative energy of thought. 
Here I saw that when my mind was passive only, 
the book was but a meaningless blank, but as soon as 
by reflection I began to think, the page became one 
mass of thought. The mist passed away, and truth 
like a star began to tremble in the clear—not a calm 
and steady light, for it was too distant for my young 
and feeble sight. 

The division of the church first made, into “ideal 
and actual,’ and the argument thereon, would have 
made me feel more positive in the position I took in 
my graduating piece; for I blindly hit upon nearly 
the same train of thought. I attempted to show that 
in nature there are two characteristics, the informing 
principle, which is the idea, and the existent form, 
which is the actual phenomenon. This idea [I at- 
tempted to show is concrete, containing the essence, 
means and end, but must of necessity be nothing 
unless in living union with the form, which union is 
essentially necessary to a production of life. As 
Nevin says, in one of his works, “not soul or body, 
but sow/ and body, is the formula which represents 
humanity.” 

His connection with the University did 
not cease with his graduation, for besides 
maintaining at more or less distant intervals 
a correspondence with several-of his old 
professors upon abstruse questions, involv- 
ing learned disputations, he was invited, 
‘by a unanimous vote of the faculty’’ in 
the language of President Smith, to deliver 
a Master’s Oration at the commencement of 
1852; in 1857, he responded to an invitation 
of the Literary Societies in joint meeting 
assembled, ‘‘ to serve as poet for their an- 
nual celebration;’’ and at another time he de- 
livered a poem upon some ‘“‘high festal’’ oc- 
casion in the history of the Owl Society. 
The Master’s Oration, above referred to, 
was entitled, ‘‘ Thesis Theologica—scripta 
dictu in U. V. M.—Relation of the Church 
to the Incarnation in the Creed ’’—a very 
scholarly disquisition, showing already, at 
this early age, the wide range of his acquain- 
tance with the ponderous tomes of patristic 
literature, the records of the old Church 
councils, and the domain of more recent 
theological learning. 

His first employment, after graduating, 
was as assistant teacher in an academy at 
South Woodstock, Vt. Here he taught 


daily from eight a. m. till twelve, and from 
one p. m. till five, ‘‘continually busy,’’ as 
he writes, ‘‘with no time to improve my 
own mind or health.’’ He had classes in 
the higher mathematics, the ancient classics, 
and philosophy. On account of the great 
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amount of labor that fell to his hands, and 
conscious that he was injuring his health 
without any advantage to himself apart from 
the very small pecuniary gain, he found the 
position unpleasant, and contentedly awaited 
any opportunity that might occur for the 
betterment of his condition. Such oppor- 
tunity soou presented itself, and at the ter- 
mination of his engagement here in Novem- 
ber, 1849, he removed to Emmitsburg, Md., 
induced thereto mainly through the influ- 
ence of his now sainted sister. The immedi- 
ate object of this step was to take charge of 
the mathematical and classical departments 
of a select school which his brother-in-law, 
Rev. Geo. W. Aughinbaugh, had organized 
in that place. 

He was then reading law and fully deter- 
mined, at no distant day, to return to his 
native State, and qualify himself for the 
legal profession. He once humorously ac- 
counted for his coming to Emmitsburg by 
recalling the familiar anecdote related of 
John C. Calhoun and Daniel Webster. 
These statesmen were standing in front of 
the capitol at Washington, when a drove of 
mules was going by. ‘‘ Look, Dan,”’ said 
Calhoun, ‘‘ there go some of your constitu- 
ents.’’ ‘*Yes,’’ Webster replied, ‘‘ they are 
going South to teach school.’’ Then with 
a merry twinkle in his eye he added, ‘‘/’ve 
come South to teach school.’’ How many 
of his pupils have lived to see the day when 
they devoutly blessed the good fortune that 
permitted them to share in the benefits of 
his ‘‘ coming South.”’ 

Of this period Dr. Aughinbaugh writes as 
follows in the Memorial Number of Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal : 

Dr. Higbee was an earnest student all the time he 
was under the writer’s roof. During the first winter 
he spent in Emmitsburg, though only in his twentieth 
year, he entered into correspondence with the pro- 
fessor of languages in the University of Vermont—a 
correspondence that assumed in the end a contro- 
versial turn—touching the correct translation of a 
difficult Greek passage. He also discovered a new 
method of solving a difficult problem in mathematics, 
which he submitted to the criticism of the professor 
of mathematics in the University, who, as 1 remember, 
pronounced it correct in every particular. 

Though born on New England soil, and brought 
up under New England infiuence, Dr, Higbee, when 
he came to Emmitsburg, was not wholly ignorant of 
German thought. The President of the University of 
Vermont was a great admirer of Dr. Rauch, the first 
President of Marshall College at Mercersburg, Pa., 
and, if my memory is not at fault, introduced Rauch’s 
Psychology as a text-book. 

But be this as it may, Dr. Higbee was prepared to 
grapple with the new order of philosophical and 
theological thought that challenged him in his new 
environment. In the controversy then going on in 
the German Reformed Church, he‘ became deeply in- 
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terested. He read, I may say devoured, the articles 
of Nevin and Schaff as they appeared from time to 
time in the Mercersburg Review. Often did we sit 
up until a late hour of the night, discussing philo- 
sophical and theological subjects. At length con- 
vinced that man can reach the true idea of his being 
only in Christ, he resolved to connect himself with 
the Church. The writer baptized and confirmed him. 
Soon after his confirmation he found himself con- 
fronted by this question: If Christ be the Fulfilment 
of Prophecy, and the only Mediator between God 
and man, is it not my duty to consecrate myself 
wholly to the work for which He bled, died and 
triumphed ? 

The decision of this question was soon reached, as 
expressed in his own solemn declaration: “ Others 
may enter the legal profession, but I will preach the 
gospel.”’ This is what his sister desired, and what 
she and other members of the church at Emmitsburg 
earnestly labored and prayed for.” 


In 1850, he accepted the position as pri- 
vate tutor in the family of Hon. Joshua 
Motter, of Emmitsburg, among whose 
daughters he found his wife, the faithful, life- 
long partner of his joys and sorrows. This 
position he held for one year. The serious 
earnestness with which he prosecuted his 
labors here, as teacher of a very small band 
of pupils, is especially evinced by his lectures 
on the Science of Logic, and the Fine Arts, 
which were prepared with the same pains- 
taking care that characterizes his later pre- 
pared lectures on Church History, Ethics, 
and Aésthetics. 

From the first his love for Emmitsburg 
took firm root, and became deeper and more 
abiding as the years went by. The above 
intimations afford some reason for the 
profound attachment he formed for this, 
his ‘dear mountain home,’’ as he loved 
tocallit. It was here too, during the winter 
of 1850-51, that he was brought so nigh 
unto death by an attack of typhoid fever 
of a most malignant type, that the phy- 
sicians could no longer count the flurried 
pulse beats, gave up all hope, and gravely 
declared, ‘‘ It is only a question of a few 
hours’ time with the poor fellow.’’ He re- 
ceived the tenderest, kindliest nursing from 
loving friends, which could not help but 
form, as it did, the most sacred attachments. 
By a kind Providence his life was spared, 
and in the latter part of February he was 
able to venture out of the house ‘‘ only the 
shadow of his former self, weighing between 
eighty and ninety pounds.’’—( Vide ‘‘ Inter- 
mortuus,’’ Zhe Journal for April, 1889.) 

In view of all this, and much more that is 
revealed between the lines, is it any wonder 
that Dr. Higbee himself, writing to Emmits- 
burg, from Burlington, in August, 1851, 
should make the following confession ? 
‘*As I gaze upon the grand scenes, the lofty 
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mountains rising up in the east, and the 
glorious lake spread out before me, dotted 
with its islands of green and its thousand 
white sails, my fatherland grows dearer and 
dearer to me; but my adopted Maryland 
brings recollections dearer than those that 
nature can. There first the sfirttwa/ world 
with its more than earthly loveliness was be- 
held by me. There Christ, my only choice, 
first received me as his, and filled my soul 
with his truth and love. There also, I al- 
most bade farewell to earth, and yet lived 
by the prayers and kindness of those I never 
can forget. My home is with you, if I have 
a home, and I almost said, my whole heart 
is there also.’’ 

In the latter part of 1851, or early in 1852, 
he entered the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed church at Mercersburg. Drs. 
Nevin and Schaff were his teachers. Of his 
course here we will not take time to speak, 
save to note the interesting fact that he 
spent considerable time in preparing for 
publication an edition of Pindar in the orig- 
inal. The plan of the work had been care- 
fully mapped out, in consultation with Prof. 
Pease of the University of Vermont, who 
had advised him ‘‘to put the Greek on one 
page and an English metrical translation on 
the other, with explanatory notes at the foot 
of the page and critical notes at the end.”’ 
This work, of which some fragments of beau- 
tiful manuscript copy remain to attest the 
seriousness of his purpose, had to be aban- 
doned ‘‘ because it consumed too much of 
that time which duty required for studies 
more theological.’’ No task was too great 
for his brave undertaking. 

His earlier admiration for Dr. Nevin 
grew into the profoundest veneration by 
personal association and fuller acquaintance. 
Indeed he regarded Dr. Nevin, in certain 
lines of thought, the ablest man in America, 
and with but one man his equal in Germany. 
The following paragraphs were written by 
him upon the death of his old teacher: 

In the recent death of Dr. J. W. Nevin, at his 
home at Caernarvon Place, near Lancaster, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty years, the world of scholarship 
and ripe Christian thought has lost a noble citizen. 
Though not the best known to its educators, he was 
the greatest teacher of his time in Pennsylvania. He 
was unequalled in his power over the minds of his 
pupils, inspiring in them such a reverence for truth, 
and such an humble attitude to receive it, as to free 
many from all self-conceit, and put them on the way 
of earnest search and prayer. 

While gifted himself with intellectual powers only 
granted to a chosen few, yet in his humility he urged 
his pupils to.yield their minds to 7ru¢h as something 
broader and more glorious than aught that he or the 
most learned had attained; and guarded them most 
zealously from the abomination of intellectual slavery. 
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In no scholar of our acquaintance have we seen the 
language of our Saviour more fully verified, “ Judge 
not according to the appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment.’ And in no educator of the present age 
have we seen such a reverent acknowledgment of the 
aim of all thought. life, as given by the greatest teacher 
of man, “ To this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth.” 


The same all-absorbing love of the truth 
and comprehensive grasp of its wide-reach- 
ing scope, was the inspiration of Dr. Hig- 
bee’s own interior thought-power, and his 
own words, as above quoted, might be most 
fittingly applied to himself. 

After completing his Seminary course, in 
order to replenish his exhausted exchequer, 
he accepted the professorship of mathemat- 
ics in the High School at Lancaster, Pa. 
Here he remained one year, making life- 
long friends of some of his pupils, in the 
heart of one of whom was laid the founda- 
tion of that enduring friendship which was 
such a solace to him in later years, when as 
State Superintendent he found in the Prin- 
cipal of the Lancaster High School—one of 
his old boys—the central figure in the inner 
circle of his chosen friends. 

In 1854 he was licensed to preach the 
gospel by the Maryland Classis of the Re- 
formed Church. The supply-of ministers 
in this Church, at that period of its history 
was greater than the demand. After wait- 
ing, therefore, several months in vain for a 
field of labor in the South, the young 
licentiate, stirred with zeal for the cause he 
had so warmly espoused with the full conse- 
cration of all his powers thereto, accepted a 
call to the Congregational church at Bethel, 
Vt. He found Bethel a pleasant and favora- 
ble place as a pastoral field, and he had ample 
opportunity for the prosecution of his theo- 
logical studies. His sermons were carefully 
and designedly constructed upon the lines of 
the Heidelberg Catechism. But the coldness 
of the Congregational system chilled him, 
and in one of his letters he exclaims, ‘‘ How 
much I do wish that I had a situation of the 
kind in our Church nearer home; but I 
ought not to murmur, if God sees fit that I 
should preach here for the present.’’ 

In 1856 he was married and began the 
establishment of his own family life, in the 
bosom of which his deepest affections ex- 
pended themselves so freely, so generously, 
and so unselfishly. But he never felt at home 
in the theological and ecclesiastical atmo- 
sphere with which he was surrounded, and in 
1858 he returned to the South, with an 
honorable dismission to the church of his 
first love. For a time he served the 
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' Emmitsburg charge as ‘‘supply,’’ and in 
1859 was summoned to the pastorate of the 
First Reformed church of Tiffin, Ohio. 
While here he also filled the chair of Latin 
and Greek in Heidelberg College, and made 
a marked impression, in the midst of many 
discouragements, upon the character of that 
institution. It was at Tiffin that Dr. Hig- 
bee’s father, now an old man and very 
feeble, first heard his son preach. Upon 
returning to the house, he expressed the 
pleasure he had had, by exclaiming in sub- 
dued tones with tears coursing their way 
down his cheeks, ‘‘ Well, I have heard 
Elnathan preach, and now | am satisfied. 
He knows how to do it.’’ 

In 1862 he removed to Pittsburgh and be- 
came pastor of Grace church. His labors 
were arduous and his trials distracting ;_ his 
health, too, was the cause of great anxiety 
on the part of his friends. In February, 
1864, he writes: ‘* The care of a church is 
very serious and severe. It takes the very 
life from me at times. I have hardly slept 
a night this week, and my poor head is com- 
pletely shattered to-night with pain. But I 
do not wish to complain. Should any 
opening offer itself, whereby I can be re- 
leased from a parish for a few years and 
serve the Church in another capacity, I 
shall accept it as a call from God.”’ 

As if in answer to his desire thus privately 
expressed, only a month later he received 
the notification of his unanimous election, 
by the Board of Visitors of the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church, located 
at Mercersburg, Pa., to the professorship of 
Church History and New Testament Exe- 
gesis, made vacant by the temporary release 
of Dr. Philip Schaff from the incumbency 
of the chair for the purpose of spending sev- 
eral years of travel and study in Europe. 
Rev. Dr. S. R. Fisher accompanied the offi- 
cial communication of this action of the 
Board with a strong personal appeal, urging 
upon Dr. Higbee the acceptance of the post 
thus tendered him, saying among other 
things, ‘‘ This much we know, that no ap- 
pointment which could have been made 
would have been so acceptable in the Sem- 
inary to the students as yours, * * * a cir- 
cumstance which had its influence with the 
members of the Board.’’ Dr. Harbaugh, 


one of the Professors in the Seminary, also 
wrote in a most pressing and kindly man- 
ner, begging him to accept the call, making 
special reference, like Dr. Fisher, to the 
high gratification prevailing among the stu- 
dents over the action of the Board. Still 





he did not hastily reach a decision, as is 
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disclosed by letters written during this per- 
iod, but only after the most earnest and 
prayerful consideration. He finally deter- 
mined to accept the position as a call from 
God to a sphere of illimitable possibilities 
for usefulness in the Church. At the open- 
ing of the ensuing session, May 3, 1864, at 
the age of thirty-four, we find him at his 
new post of duty. In October of the fol- 
lowing year, he was relieved of all anxiety 
growing out of the temporary character of 
his position, by being permanently elected 
thereto—sufficient evidence of the satisfac- 
tory performance of the duties of his office. 

A fair estimate of his labors at Mercers- 
burg and the fruits thereof, may be derived 
from a number of discriminating and appre- 
ciative articles in the pages of the Memorial 
Number—notably those of Prof. Kerschner, 
Supt. Mackey, Rev. E. N. Kremer, Dr. N. 
C. Schaeffer, Rev. S. L. Whitmore, and 
perhaps a few others. Indeed, the whole 
period of his activity from this time onward 
is so well covered by the splendid memorial 
tributes there given, that it only remains 
for us to maintain the consecutive character 
of this narrative by mentioning such dates 
and facts, with a few passing reflections 
thereon, as may seem necessary for our pur- 
pose, 
Dr. Higbee was largely instrumental in 
bringing about the foundation of Mercers- 
burg College, which was accomplished in 
the fall of 1865, with Rev. Dr. Thos. G. 
Apple as its first President, whom he assisted 
with generous self-forgetfulness in the diffi- 
cult task of building up a college against the 
most formidable odds of all sorts. Laboring 
thus, in season and out of season, studying, 
teaching, preaching, lecturing, writing arti- 
cles for the Reformed Quarterly Review, of 
which he was co-editor for a season, and for 
the Reformed Messenger, of which he was 
Synodical Editor for a while, and serving 
upon some of the most important commit- 
tees by appointment of the highest judica- 
tory of the Church—maintaining the most 
intense activity whereby his physical re- 
sources were drained to their utmost capac- 
ity with a sublime disregard of personal ease 
and comfort, and his intellectual and spirit- 
ual resources were ever multiplying them- 
selves by use and development into the 
splendid proportions of rare excellence at- 
tained in his later years. 

In 1871 there came a crisis in his life, 
brought on by the consummation of the 


efforts that had been put forth for some time | 


to secure the removal of the Theological 
Seminary from Mercersburg to Lancaster. 
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Should he stay at his post and by accom- 
panying the Seminary sever his close, though 
as yet unofficial, connection with the young 
and struggling college which lay so near his 
heart, and which was then about to send 
forth its first small class of graduates? To 
understand the terrible ordeal through which 
he passed, requires a knowledge of details 
and circumstances connected with the inner 
history of this whole transaction that cannot 
here be given. We shall, therefore, content 
ourselves with the following citation from a 
letter written June 2, 1871: 

This Commencement has been the severest trial I 
have yet had in my life. It cost a struggle to follow 
my convictions of duty and resign my position in the 
Seminary. * * But I feel that I have done right, 
although at a great sacrifice. I can accomplish far 
more for the Church here than by going to Lancas- 
ter, and can labor with far more efficiency. I know 
very well that by some I shall be called rebellious, 
and by others impetuous and reckless, and by very 
few shall I be esteemed as one calmly and at per- 
sonal sacrifice following the conviction of duty. * * 
Position often gives influence and secures reputation 
and honor. I am not destitute of ambition. I love 
to be respected by my fellow-laborers in the Church. 
But the sure road to esteem is worth from labor and 
toil. Here I shal/ labor and study and teach, and 
pay but little heed to what position I occupy. I have 
gone into the college to work, not to seek self-honor. 

Thus he voluntarily relinquished one of 
the most honorable trusts in the gift of the 
Reformed Church, a position congenial to 
his tastes and carrying with it the assurance, 
by constitutional provision, of comfortable 
maintenance to the very end of his life. What 
he exchanged it for is told elsewhere by Prof. 
Kerschner, who justly says: ‘* This exchange 
of positions, viewed from the standpoint of 
ordinary prudence, looked like the sheerest 
folly.”’ Dr. Apple, with whom he expected 
to be happily yoked together in what 
seemed to be the mutually cherished pur- 
pose of pulling the young institution through 
its *‘schwere anfaenge’’ (heavy beginnings), 
considered it his duty to resign the Presi- 
dency of Mercersburg College, in order to 
accept a call to the position in the Theo- 
logical Seminary that had been made vacant 
by Dr. Higbee’s resignation. This sorely 
complicated matters, adding an entirely un- 
foreseen element to difficulties which many 
already regarded as of an insuperable char- 
acter. It was, then, with the keenest sense 
of the tremendous responsibility he was as- 
suming, that he consented to become the 
successor of Dr. Apple, as President of Mer- 
cersburg College; but it was also with high 
resolve and noble purpose that he entered 
upon the vigorous prosecution of the mani- 
fold and onerous duties of the office, which 


' he held from the fall of 1871 to the fall of 
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1880, when for lack of funds the institution 
was temporarily closed. 

There are those who will remember the 
last appeal he made upon the floor of the 
synod at Woodstock, Va., in presenting the 
claims of the College upon the continued 
care and support of the Church, couched in 
words eloquent with the soul of sincerity 
and conviction; and, when some one 
taantingly said, ‘‘ But Mercersburg College 
has already failed,’’ how, with inexpressible 
sadness, he exclaimed, ‘‘ It may prove in 
the end that the Potomac Synod has failed, 
and not Mercersburg College.’’ Certain it 
is, that by a truer standard of measurement, 
Mercersburg College did not fail, in proof 
whereof let the discerning reader of the 
Memorial Volume bear witness. 

‘*Labor and toil’’ were surely his; 
‘‘worth’’ came in their wake; and the 
** sure road to esteem ’’ was steadily length- 
ening out before him. 

Mercersburg College was the darling pro- 
ject of Dr. Higbee’s mature manhood, and 
it will readily be conceived that its early 
failure was a severe blow to his high-strung, 
sensitive and intensely serious nature. Some 
of the creditors of the institution now began 
to press their claims more urgently than be- 
fore, and the President, grieving over the 
frustration of fondly cherished hopes, was 
beset with an unusually harassing combina- 
tion of difficulties. If he had been possessed 
of private funds sufficient to meet these 
claims, there is no doubt that he would have 
poured them out like water for the purpose. 
As it was, although by no means personally 
responsible for the indebtedness incurred by 
direction of the Board of Regents, he volun- 
tarily surrendered the deed of his ownership 
in a piece of land, his sole holding in real 
estate, as an offset to at least one claim ot 
a thousand dollars, although he himself was 
at the time a claimant to the extent of about 
two thousand dollars, on account of salary. 

Greatly perplexed, without any regular 
means of a livelihood, and imagining him- 
self somewhat under a cloud in the esti- 
mation of many of his ministerial brethren, 
he faced the future with little capital besides 
an unfaltering faith in God and a resolute 
determination to follow only the leadings of 
duty. But he lost no time in idle murmur- 
ing and vain repining, and presently day- 
light began to break through the surround- 
ing darkness of his earthly prospects, as the 
inner conviction settled upon him that 
‘*something was coming.’’ He was not left 


long in doubt, for in the spring of 1881 he 
received from Governor Hoyt the appoint- 
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ment of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania. 

It evidently required some courage, es- 
pecially in the way of independence of the 
ordinary influences that are paramount in 
the control of gubernatorial action in such 
matters, on the part of Gov. Hoyt, to make 
this appointment. Dr. Higbee was very 
little known throughout the State; indeed, 
his natural temperament, as well as the close 
confinement of his activity to the pressing 
work with which he had been overwhelmed, 
left him neither time nor inclination to uti- 
lize any of the ordinary means employed 
for gaining popular reputation. His busi- 
ness was to do battle bravely agains¢ the 
currents of the world’s life, and not to be 
borne comfortably along into places of 
prominence. In a word, his work was for 
eternity, and not for time, and hitherto the 
conditions for its performance had been 
such as to favor his predilection for retire- 
ment and seclusion. 

But he had come in contact with a few 
men of affairs who were in a position to 
command influence, and had left an abiding 
impression upon them. So it happened— 
the present writer is unable to use more de- 
finite language—that his name came before 
Gov. Hoyt, who being himself a man of 
serious nature, studious habits, and fine lit- 
erary accomplishments, could easily enter 
into sympathetic appreciation of Dr. Hig- 
bee’s qualifications, and saw no obstacle to 
the propriety of his selection in the compar- 
ative obscurity of his past life. Whatever 
lingering objections there may have been in 
the Governor’s mind on this score, or in 
view of Dr. Higbee’s own over-modest dis- 
trust of his executive powers, were com- 
pletely dispelled by the effect of a personal 
interview, in reference to which Gov. Hoyt 
has within the past year written: ‘‘I have 
often recurred to that interview with Dr. 
Higbee, for it has always afforded me the 
gratification of having made ‘no mistake’ 
in the man.’’ April rst, 1881, he entered 
upon the duties of his office, as the successor 
of Dr. J. P. Wickersham, who for fifteen 
years had managed its affairs with signal 
ability, and now retired with the proud con- 
sciousness of having achieved a brilliant suc- 
cess by the wise exercise of his pre-eminent 
administrative capacity. 

The new Superintendent, whose course 
was watched with the keenest scrutiny, and, 
in many quarters, with the most serious 
misgivings, not to say with suspicion, very 
soon found his way into the inner heart of 
the school men of the State, and in an 
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incredibly short time he enjoyed, in un- 
stinted measure, the confidence of his co- 
laborers—the Aving forces and factors which 
came under his direction and inspiration, 
and which he ever regarded as of infinitely 
more value than the most ingenious machin- 
ery that might be devised in the interest of 
system and organization. In pleading, as 
he so often did, for the more generous sup- 
port of the schools, with the immediate view 
of inviting and retaining the ‘‘ very ablest 
teachers,’’ he says: ‘‘ However complete 
our system may be, and however skillfully 
arranged our appliances and methods, with- 
out the presence of earnest and thoroughly 
qualified living men—without the moulding 
power of their character and lives upon our 
children—soul speaking to soul—deep an- 
swering to deep—with a voice infinitely 
more profound and mightier than any writ- 
ten book—the work must fail, and the 
money virtually be thrown away.’’ The 
children, the teachers, the directors, and the 
superintendents were the objects of his chief- 
est concern, and upon these he freely and 
unceasingly spent himself. 

To indicate the deep impression he was 
so rapidly making upon educational affairs 
at home and abroad—for the latter but 
reflects the former—we take the following 
paragraphs from the Mew England Journal 
of Education, constituting part of an ex- 
tended notice of one of his Annual Reports: 


Dr. Higbee is one of the strongest State Superin- 
tendents we have in this country. He is the execu- 
tive officer of the great Keystone State, whose schools 
are famous in all parts of the land. This State sys- 
tem of public schools is one of the broadest and best. 
Dr. H. is himself clearly seen through the printed 
pages of his report,—his scholarship, his high 
manly and moral tone, his administrative ability, 
his straightforward business way of doing his 
work and of expressing himself concerning that 
work. We have been impressed while reading 
his strong utterances with the power of the man 
that shows throughout this official document. He 
is a man of very great zeal and enthusiasm in his 
labors. Within the four years that he has been in 
office he has traveled much over the entire State, 
visiting and lecturing at teachers’ institutes and other 
educational assemblies, watching with a critical eye 
all tendencies in the educational work, and moulding 
educational sentiment, as few men could do. He has 
delivered lectures on school topics in nearly every 
county, and in some counties has lectured before in- 
stitutes for three successive years. [lis work in this 
direction alone has been of inestimable value to the 
school interests of Pennsylvania. He is recognized 
as one of the most accomplished scholars of the 
State. No one questions this who knows him. As 
a classical scholar, he has read nearly all the Greek 
and Latin authors extant. His attainments in phil- 
osophy also are high. He is at home in the history 
of philosophy, and is quite a specialist in psychology. 
His keen insight into the philosophy of education 
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and his clear and forcible statement of the truth as he 
sees it, have given him great power in the direction 
of educational thought throughout the State.” 

At the expiration of Dr. Higbee’s term of 
office there was reason to suppose that with 
the political change that had taken place in 
the Executive Department of the State ad- 
ministration, a change would also be made 
in the Superintendency of Public Instruc- 
tion. This fear, however, proved to be 
groundless. For reasons best known to 
himself, perhaps in obedience to a true 
instinct, it may be with an honest desire to 
eliminate politics from the administration of 
the school affairs of the State, certainly with 
a correct appreciation of the very general 
drift of public sentiment so urgently in 
favor of Dr. Higbee’s retention in office, 
Gov. Pattison, to his credit be it said, de- 
termined that he should be his own succes- 
sor. Accordingly, in the spring of 188s, 
he was reappointed and entered upon the 
continuance of his official duties with fresh 
vigor and zeal. 

The full significance of this re-appoint- 
ment was duly appreciated by the friends of 
education everywhere, and the Governor 
could not but be deeply gratified by the 
numerous and sincere encomiums that were 
passed upon him for the moral strength with 
which he withstood the enormous political 
pressure that must have been brought to 
bear upon him to secure the nomination of 
a Superintendent out of the household of 
his own political faith. Dr. Higbee, as 
well as others, saw in this conspicuous act a 
most hopeful sign of encouragement to 
remain steadfast in his determination to 
dissever the administration of his office as 
far as possible from the baneful influence of 
partisan considerations. Under the cir- 
cumstances, then, it was with high hopes 
and a renewed sense of responsibility that 
he faced the future, which never before 
seemed so big with the magnitude of the 
work he had in view. If he labored before, 
he labored now more abundantly, and per- 
ceptible progress was steadily made. 

But soon the sky was to be overcast with 
black clouds, high hopes dashed, and spirits 
crushed. Let us pass this period, the spring 
of 1886, as briefly, as silently as possible. 
We refer to the crusade of persecution to 
which he was subjected in his capacity of 
Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 
For particulars the reader must look else- 
where, only he will not read aright if he 
does not discover that for cruel wrong and 
utter groundlessness of charges made on the 
one side, and for patient suffering and heroic 
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forbearance on the other, it deserves to be 
characterized as one of the most indefensible 
and heart-rending assaults ever made upon 
the character of a public official. 

What the underlying motives may have 
been is known best to the instigators of this 
whole lamentable affair; what their feelings 
have since been can only be imagined ; but 
what poignant suffering was inflicted we 
know too well. It was indeed a ‘‘ fiery fur- 
nace’’ of trial for Dr. Higbee, the fierce 
heat of which was intensified almost beyond 
endurance by the heavy domestic affliction 
which fell upon him at this time in the death 
of a dear son just upon the verge of man- 
hood’s estate. ‘‘ The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness.’’ It is true Dr. Higbee’s com- 
plete exoneration came in due course of 
time, and he was deeply, tenderly, at times 
tearfully, sensible of the boundless kindness 
and unfailing confidence he experienced at 
the hands of his numerous friends every- 
where. It wasa precious comfort for him 
to know that when he had “but tears to 
give’’ he was not left to ‘‘ weep those tears 
alone.’’ But the consuming grief that 
lacerated the natural affections of his heart, 
and the no less consuming distress that op- 
pressed the refined sensitiveness of his na- 
ture, made sad inroad upon the vitality of 
his physical constitution. He had been 
brought nearer to the reality of the spiritual 
world, but he never recovered from the ef- 
fect of the cruel blows he had received, and 
from this time on, we venture to say, he 
lived daily in sight of the end. 

In the spring of 1889 he was reappointed 
by Gov. Beaver, in response to the almost 
universal desire of the leaders of educational 
work in all parts of the State, and he en- 
tered upon the third term of his office with 
health somewhat shattered, but with zeal 
unabated. After his return from his annual 
hay-fever trip in the following September, 
he felt that he had gained some much 
needed strength, and began his laborious 
Institute work without a thought of sparing 
himself. Thus, within the last week of his 
earthly life, we find him at Huntingdon, 
December 3d and 4th, with reference to 
which Supt. Brumbaugh writes: 


He attended the entire sessions on Thursday, re- 
marking to me once during the day that he could not 
this season do his work with his accustomed vigor- 
“‘T am,” said he, half jocosely, “ only fifty-nine, but 
I look like a man of eighty, and feel like a man of 
ninety.”’ He made the closing address of our afternoon 
session. His theme was the Identity of Home and 
School Training. In this address for forty minutes 


he held the rapt attention of fully 1,300 people. In 
it he spoke with all his usual earnestness, and that 
profound depth of thought and feeling which so often 


LAST DAYS AT DESK AND ON PLATFORM. 
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characterized his platform utterances. He reached 
beyond the ordinary ken, and saw and described 
visions not revealed in like fullness to other men. 
His wonderful grasp of our educational environment, 
his deep and exhaustive analysis of character asa 
factor in education, his earnest and Christian charity 
for the honest work of the teacher, his intense and 
righteous resentment of all sophistries in education, 
and his marvelous and rhythmic diction, combined 
to make his address a memorable one. It was prob- 
ably the last, rich, full outpouring of the treasures of 
his wonderful mind. 


Mr. J. P. McCaskey furnishes the follow- 
ing interesting account of his last interview 
with Dr. Higbee: 


On the Saturday morning before his death, Dr. 
Higbee called at the house of the junior editor of 
The Fourna/l,to talk over a paper which he was 
then considering, and the plan of which was taking 
definite shape in hismind. He read a letter from State 
Supt. Draper of New York, adding that he would write 
the paper as requested. After discussing the matter 
for probably an hour or an hour and a half, we went 
down town together, and the writer complimented him 
upon the ease with which he took the steep grade of 
the street, where a few months before he had been 
compelled to walk more slowly because of asthmatic 
trouble. ‘*Oh,” he replied, “ I’m much better; that 
gives me now bout little annoyance in walking.” 

He called again in the afternoon, at perhaps half- 
past three o’clock. We had not yet reached home, 
but he asked for some paper and said he would write 
awhile. As we came in, about four o’clock, he hailed 
us cheerily about having “taken possession.”” We 
were always glad to see him, and told him so. He 
spoke of the pleasure he found in writing with his 
old-time readiness, and added, ‘Why, 1 can write 
for ‘wo hours at a stretch now, and enjoy it.’’ Seeing 
that he was full of his subject, and thinking closely 
upon it, and that it would be discourtesy to engage 
him in conversation, the writer remarked, ‘‘I am 
going to the desk up stairs, and when you are through 
with your writing, call or have some one else call 
me.”’ In probably a half-hour or three-quarters, one 
of the boys came to say that Dr. Higbee wanted to 
see us. He read with much interest the paper, which 
he had written as far as to the last paragraph of sug- 
gestions, while he sat there—and spoke of it with all 
his old-time animation and vigor. Struck with the 
life-force that seemed roused in him, we said, in a 
kind of glad surprise, “Why, man, you’re getting 
better! You look as if there were ten years of good 
work in you yet!”’ He smiléd as if he half thought 
so too—so much of the old energy had come back. 
And so we talked pleasantly and hopefully until he 
went down the steps, and down the street. with form 
erect, firm step, and face resolutely to the front, as 
he walked rapidly away. We looked after him, 
marking, with a feeling of gratitude, the spirit and 
firmness of every movement, so much in contrast 
with what we had known of him no long time be- 
fore—and turned back into the doorway thinking, 
“ Dr. Higbee is getting well!’ 


Alas! he never got well. On the follow- 
ing Sunday he had the privilege of uniting 
for the last time with his family in the 
blessed communion of the Lord’s Supper, 
which he always associated with the Com- 
munion of Saints, that precious article of 
the Apostles’ Creed that was so frequently 
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in his meditations, and which, in his preach- 
ing, he never ceased to emphasize as of the 
most profound significance in every true 
conception of the Christian pilgrimage. 
On Monday morning he finished the paper 
already referred to, which was prepared in 
response to a request from State Supt. 
Draper, for suggestions as to ‘‘the best 
method of making our Educational Exhibit 
at the International Exposition 1893.’’ In 
the evening of the same day he arrived at 
Mifflintown, where he had an engagement 
to participate in the work of the Juniata 
County Institute. On the following morn- 
ing, he is reported as having made a most 
eloquent speech on the importance of secur- 
ing libraries for the school and the family. 
In the afternoon he again lectured, as late 
as 3 o'clock, in regard to which one who 
heard him says: ‘* His remarks were most 
happy, abounding in choicest thoughts 
from the rich storehouse of his wisdom and 
practical knowledge, with here and there a 
dash of delicate humor that made him very 
entertaining indeed.’’ 

There is reason to suppose that he had 
some premonition of what was coming, for 
we find him hastening his departure for 
home, and at about 5 o’clock, while waiting 
for the train, upon the platform of Mifflin 
Station, the lightning stroke fell; paralysis 
did its fatal work; and after a few agoniz- 
ing moments of pitiful efforts to express 
a last wish, the conscious light of a noble in- 
telligence went out, whilst his great heart con- 
tinued to beat for fifty-six hours thereafter. 

Medical attendance was promptly sum- 
moned, but nothing could be done save to 
render his condition as comfortable as _ pos- 
sible for the journey home which was at 
once undertaken. What a sorrowful home- 
coming it was! lLead-winged hours of 
painful watching, anxious waiting, tireless 
nursing and prayerful hoping, followed. 
There was no return to consciousness. 
Early on Friday morning, December 13, 
1889, the spirit took its flight, and Dr. 
Higbee was at rest. In accordance with his 
own frequently expressed wish he was buried 
at Emmitsburg, Md., a place hallowed by 
the sweetest and saddest memories of his 
earthly life. 

«* * it's hard to bear 
The loss; but oh! we maun forbear.”’ 

The writer is but one of many who have 
felt the informing influences of Dr. Higbee’s 
life, who have had their minds quickened 
into activity by the creative energy of his 
vigorous thought-power, and who have had 
their hearts warmed into a generous glow 
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by the enkindling touch of his kindly nature. 
Who has not felt that it was good to be with 
him? As I look back over the years of my 
intercourse with him, my thoughts chastened 
by sorrow, I find it utterly impossible to 
dwell upon his many private virtues with a 
view to single out what may possibly have 
been the predominant quality of his charac- 
ter as revealed to his family and the close 
company of his chosen friends. Things of 
love and grief hate the ‘‘ garish light’”’ of 
day, and we are here dealing with things that 
the heart refuses to surrender at our bidding. 
It is enough to say that to those who knew 
him best, he was one of those rare souls, 
«* * quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit.”’* 

Touching his more public character, I am 
inclined to think that his greatest power lay 
in his ministry as a steward of the mysteries 
of grace, and particularly in his preaching 
of the gospel. I do not forget that as an 
instructor in the class-room he was unsur- 
passed and had few equals. But that which 
made him so masterful in unfolding the 
truth of a particular science and awakening 
the susceptibilities necessary for its appre- 
hension and appropriation on the part of 
his pupils, was that settled habit of his mind, 
according to which he steadily and _persist- 
ently subordinated all the manifold forms of 
truth to the one great overshadowing truth 
as it is in Christ, The Truth. Neither do I 
forget that, upon a memorable occasion, Dr 
Higbee himself said, ‘‘ In remembering that 
I am aclergyman, I do not forget that I am 
aman.’’ Manhood was the supreme thing, 
but a manhood as glorified by its incarna- 
tion in The Perfect Man, that sublime re- 
ality and great central fact of our life, which 
in its comprehensive largeness includes all 
the functional activities of our earthly exist- 
ence, and is greater than the teacher, the 
preacher, the laborer in whatever sphere. 
In laying aside therefore the distinctive 
robes of his ministerial office to be clothed 
with the authority of the State as the Super- 
intendent of its schools, he did not lay 
aside his high calling in Christ Jesus, but 
continued in season and out of season to do 
his Master’s will as a preacher of righteous- 
ness, the only difference being that his field 
had now widened out into proportions of 
almost boundless extent. These reflections 
need no expansion here, and are only thrown 
out as involving a necessary factor for con- 
sideration in estimating the character and 
full significance of the work he accomplished 
as State Superintendent. 


* Earth has not produced souls freer from stain. 
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Of this work we shall let others speak, al- 
though we are as yet too near the scene of 
action to have the last word said upon it. 
For the present, it would seem that nothing 
stronger or better can be desired than the 
collective judgment of those who are most 
competent to form a reasonably just opinion, 
because by virtue of their position they are 
most capable of estimating the value of the 
service rendered to the Commonwealth in 
her most vital interest—that of General 
Education. In bringing this too hastily 
written sketch toa close, it only remains for 
us to invite the reader’s attention to what 
is found in the pages of the Memorial Vol- 
ume, where he may perchance find a reason 
for this commemorative book, which it is 
confidently believed will constitute a by no 
means unfitting monument to Dr. Higbee 
in every school to which it shall find its 
way. ‘The teachers of Pennsylvania will 
know how to learn and teach again the les- 
son of this exemplary meditative life; they 
may be trusted also to appreciate the pur- 
pose of this Volume, namely, to perpet- 
uate for greater and more wide-spread good 
the wholesome influence exerted by one 
whose conspicuous merit was excelled only 
by his innate modesty. 

** Let the living live; and You, gather 
together your thoughts, leave behind you a 
legacy of feeling and ideas; you will be 
most useful so.’’ 





EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS AS DR. 
HIGBEE REGARDED THEM. 


MODERN METHODS OF EDUCATION, 


HILE intellectual culture most certainly 

affects any given age, it is itself in turn, 
both in its methods and scope, conditioned 
by the same. The influence here is recip- 
rocal, and those interested in educational 
work are constrained, on this account, to 
take into consideration not only the possi- 
bilities of mental development theoretically 
viewed, but also what characterizes the 
spirit of the age and people; for this is sure 
to make manifest its needs, and press its 
claims upon the earnest attention of all who 
are engaged in educational work. 

In a barbarous age, for example, but few 
needs of intellectual culture manifest them- 
selves. Noclaims in the way of mental dis- 
cipline are pressed upon the attention of the 
mass. No doubt the capabilities of mind 


are there, but there is neither inward nor 
outward stimulant present to draw them into 
exercise. 
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We find that the North American Indians 
were cunning and skillful so far as the range 
of their wants extended; and there were 
diverse grades of excellence among them in 
all that characterized their surrounding life. 
Some were heroic in the fight and eloquent 
at the council, and some possessed wide or- 
ganizing and administrative power. So was 
it with our own Teutonic forefathers. They 
roamed the forests and marshes of interior 
Europe, bold and fearless, and confronted 
Roman civilization and Roman encroach- 
ments upon their liberty with such persist- 
ent resistance that Tacitus declared they 
might be dea/en, but never conquered. They 
had, however, no literature, no cities, no 
civilization or culture. Undeveloped mind 
was there—a slumbering national genius 
which, when awakened, gave to the world 
its highest form of civilization. ‘‘ Their 
rude Northern Sagas express the deep reli- 
gious feeling of the old Teutonic soul, and 
flash upon us from the darkness of the 
Northern night many gleams of auroral light 
and splendor’’ (Park Godwin). But it re- 
quired the lapse of ages before all this came 
to any proper utterance. 

Even in the civilization of the Roman 
world we find the range of educational pur- 
suit very narrow, and correlated on every 
side to the needs and claims of the age. 
Law and oratory, which their wide empire 
and world-embracing legislation demanded, 
were carefully fostered. Poetry and the 
arts in general, under the stimulant of the 
preceding and neighboring Greek culture, 
were cultivated. Mathematics engaged at- 
tention, so far as the immediate wants of 
the time demanded. Beyond this very little 
challenges our regard. The whole range of 
physical science hardly came into view at 
all. There was at times careful attention 
paid to agriculture. The Roman Senate, 
to foster this study, ordered the works of 
the Carthaginian Mago to be translated ; 
and succeeding the wars of the Triumvirate, 
in the peaceful times of Augustus, we all re- 
member the beautiful panegyric of Virgil in 
the Georgics; but from the same we can 
easily see how little compass of science 
there was. Chemistry, and botany, and 
mineralogy, and geology, were almost un- 
known—entirely undeveloped—and indeed 
came not into the horizon of the studies of 
that age. The capabilities of mind for such 
investigations were there, but there was no 
outward demand to bring them into exer- 
cise and development in such direction. 

In the medizval period, after the over- 
throw of Roman civilization, the range of 
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studies was of necessity very narrow. ‘The | 
Teutonic world was in ferment and agita- 
tion, and the whole interest of education 
was left in the hands of the monastic insti- 
tutions, which still preserved the precious 
remnants of the old civilization. Here the 
skins of animals were wrought into parch- 
ment, and in the Scriptorium of each mon- 
astery the choicest parts of Roman litera- 
ture were copied and studied. The rude 
monastic almanacs or chronicles became 
the germs of modern historical investiga- 
tions. Marshes were drained, and orchards 
and gardens cultivated by the laboring neo- 
phytes, and the rude material thus gained 
constructed into rude fabrics by the patient 
monks. What the church demanded in the 
way of art-culture, as in music, architecture 
and poetry, was met, but the almost infinite 
range of modern investigation was quite 
unknown. 

When the vast genius of Karl the Great 
sought to organize the Teutonic world and 
give to its capacities room for proper devel- 
opment, schools were established at every 
cathedral church and in every monastery, 
and in his own court, and the most learned 
men from every quarter were seized upon to 
aid the work. Yet under his vigorous ad- 
ministration and impulse the range of 
studies did not go beyond the so-called 
trivium and guadrivium, the first embracing 
Grammar, Rhetoric and Logic, and the 
second, Arithmetic, Music, Geometry and 
Astronomy. 

Even in the most flourishing period of 
medizval culture, when, under the influence 
of Greek writings introduced chiefly 
through the Arabs, the famous pentarchy of 
scholasticism reigned, it was possible for a 
single mind so far to exhaust the whole 
range of studies, as to secure the title doctor 
universalis, which was unhesitatingly given 
to Albertus Magnus. 

How vain such a title now! No one for 
a moment can indulge the thought of gath- 
ering up even the most fragmentary details 
of the boundless investigations of the pres- 
ent century. Myriad harvesters in myriad 
fields of inquiry are at work, and their 
gathered sheaves lie round us ‘‘ thick as 
autumnal leaves that strew the brooks of 
Vallombrosa.’’ 

In view of this more than Briarean de- 
mand of the age, what must be our method 
of education? We certainly cannot shut 
our eyes to what is around us. We cannot 
confine ourselves, if we would, to the nar- 
row limits of a semi-barbarous age, simply 
learning to read and write and cipher. 
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Nor can we attempt any curriculum that 
shall grasp the wide expanse of studies which 
the age demands. Such an attempt would 
be even more foolish than the other. What 
shall we do? What should characterize the 
methods of modern education ? 

We have endeavored to show how that 
the wants of modern civilization have made 
necessary an almost infinite range of studies, 
and how impossible it is that any individual 
should attempt to master or comprehend 
them all. An inference from this might 
hastily be made that we should, at the out- 
set of our school training, or at least at the 
very earliest period, direct the young to this 
or that special pursuit, as the bent of genius 
might seem to direct, and dismiss once for 
all the whole conception of liberal education, 


as this has obtained in former times. Is this 
a valid inference? We think not. 
All thought seeks after thought. If the 


manifold which confronts the mind has no 
intelligent content, no principle or unifying 
law, it cannot come under the investigation 
of science at all. What can reason accom- 
plish with the irrational? The larger the 
field of investigation, and the greater the 
number of data, the more seriously will the 
necessity of bringing the whole into some 
rational unity press itself upon the attention. 
Facts are necessary, it is true; but without 
the illumination of some guiding law, they 
must remain as so much useless rubbish, re- 
tained in the memory, it may be, but without 
meaning, and therefore unintelligible. Only 
by a thoroughly developed mind, which has 
trained itself to think with a philosophic 
spirit, will the truth underlying the ever- 
increasing manifoldness of investigations be 
reached. Such thorough development of 
mind, therefore, should be especially em- 
phasized in the present age. While ad- 
vanced schools of scientists, and of profes- 
sional men of every description, should be 
mnaintained, at the same time every profes- 
sion should see to it that only those should 
enter who have a broad and liberal scholar- 
ship as a source of strength for the work in 
hand. Things seen will not surrender the 
hidden truths of which they are the ulti- 
mates, nor reveal their correspondence to 
the spiritual, which is their essential ground, 
unless the seeing subject has a rational and 
spiritual vision to penetrate them ; and this 
is not gained by observations, however 
frequently made, but by that development 
of inward thought-power which is reached 
only through a cultured and vigorous per- 
sonality. Both will and intellect must be- 
come, in the broadest form, recipients of the 
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good and the true, before effects can be seen 
in their causes, or the creation reveal its 
Creator to man. 

We need to keep before us also a sense of 
the oneness of our human life. We are not 
isolated individuals, or atoms aggregated by 
some foreign force. We are so many factors 
in the general organism of humanity, and 
can accomplish our mission properly only as 
our personality is made complete, and in its 
right relation to others. The development 
of self to a full vigorous life is vastly more 
than the subordination of self to some 
external pursuit, be this neverso high. We 
may boast of conquering nature, and making 
her yield up her treasures, when in reality, 
with the bonds of materialism, nature may 
have conquered us, and may keep us helpless 
in her grasp. The end of life is not science, 
separately viewed, but the full realization, 
through our will and reason, of the meaning 
of our own being as from God. This cannot 
be reached without the highest culture of 
self, and not then without the continuous 
inflow of power from above; and on this 
account our educational work should begin 
with no end external to the personul life, 
but with the culture of the whole soul. It 
should begin with that which is broad and 
elementary; and this should not be sur- 
rendered until a high measure of inward 
personal strength is gained, to guard against 
that narrow and narrowing pedantry which 
is making our social life so fragmentary. 

There is an old aphoristic saying, that 
“* Tt takes nine tailors to make a man.”’ It 
will take nine lawyers also to make a man, 
if each has begun and ended with the study 
of the law. And so with every other pro- 
fession, if its definite investigation has not 
been prefaced by a broad, liberal culture 
which is an ever-present and invigorating 
fountain, giving to each divergent channel 
an ever fresh supply. 

There is no true individuality save as the 
general is concrete therein. There can be 
no specific line of investigation which will 
yield results, except as he who pursues it has 
power to see and grasp the general. There 
can be no intelligent movement from effects 
to cause, unless the mind has power to grasp 
a totality in which both are as one. 


LOWER AND HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


All lower schools need the presence of 
higher schools in all their various forms, as 
much as a foundation needs its proper 
superstructure, A sense of any fixed limit- 
ations in educational work deadens effort, 





and quenches thirst for acquisition. There 
are no limits to knowledge. Reason has a 
boundless horizon. A sense of the great 
expanse widening out before us leads us 
onward. All need the inspiration which 
comes from the knowable unknown, the 
dim outlines of which glimmer in our appre- 
hension. Although we may walk by the 
brook’s side, and listen joyfully to the sweet 
music which it makes with ‘‘the enamelled 
stones,’’ yet we must hear the rush of the 
river's wide sweep and the grand roar of the 
mighty sea, or we shall loiter too long upon 
its sedgy banks, and our journey be but half 
begun. There should be underlying all 
common school work, an elevating hope 
that many of the children, whose talents 
might otherwise be buried, will be prompted 
to advance to higher schools of training, 
and put their talents to utmost usury, and 
thus give to the Commonwealth her highest 
ornament, and guardianship, and realize in 
themselves that enlargement of mind and 
inward illumination of knowledge, which 
gives such assured directness and quickness 
of action toevery power, however challenged, 
and which, if interfused with the glow of 
Divine love and wisdom, will loose them 
from all fetters of fiesh, and sense, and fate, 
and finite things,— 

“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis 

avari,’’* 


VACATION. 


There can be no true scholarship without 
self-thinking. The mind, even in early 
youth, must reach beyond what is assigned 
as a task, and through its own power of at- 
tention task itself freely. So also there can 
be no proper development of practical inde- 
pendence, or character, without self-willing. 
The energy, even of the boy, must reach 
beyond merely external stimulation, and 
through its own activity guide itself. 

We need teachers, it is true; for mind 
must confront mind, ard will meet will, be- 
fore culture is possible. We need the 
moulding, plastic personality of great and 
good men to guide and inspire and bless us. 
We need also specific studies, and appointed 
hours of recitation, and hand-books which 
rightly organize the essential data of any 
given subject. We need all that ‘‘ care with 
which the Lord hath begirt us round,”’ to 








*Happy is he who hath grasped the causes of 
things, and hath cast beneath his feet all fears, and 
inexorable fate, and the din of greedy Acheron. 
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use the language of the sainted Herbert. 
We need, also, in the midst of all this, and 
to give all this its proper effect, ‘freedom. 

We are not ¢hings to be classified in 
bundles, and put away here and there, as 
others may determine. We are spirit, 
self-activity, realizing its owncontent. We 
are not characterized by that with which 
we are filled from without, but by that 
which we come fo de in the realization from 
within of our own potentialties. Our way 
of life is not the path in which, with tight 
guiding strings, others may lead us; but 
our way of life is that which we ourselves 
make, not capriciously, but from a body of 
inward motivity formed through the upbuild- 
ing of our own character. 

We have made these remarks to bring 
into view the proper significance of Vaca- 
tion. In vacation the child is relieved from 
the ordinary routine of school-hours, and 
text-book recitations. He is freed, for the 
time being, fron these appropriate external 
bonds, which surround him and enforce the 
necessary presence of law, although from 
without. He is cut off from the ordinary 
bond of obligation and restraint. But yet 
these hore subcisive are not to be hours of 
indifference, mere emptinesses in life’s ex- 
panse. They have their office and their 
benefits. They are not in the interest of 
mere caprice and license, but in the interest 
of freedom, wherein the child, while resting 
from allotted labor, may become in a 
measure at least his own guide, and a law 
unto himself. 

Help him, then, ye teachers, in these 
holidays and vacant hours, to begin his own 
investigations, and make his own limitations, 
while guarded only against thought and 
will dissipation. If he has haply reached 
the threshold of botanic science, and 
touched with reverent hands the door-posts 
and lintels of the noble structure, let him 
freely enjoy ‘‘the vision splendid’’ after 
which that structure is patterned. Let him 
cast aside for a time the necessary scaffold- 
ing of terms, phyllotaxis, cryptogamic, pen- 
tastichous, etc., etc., and tramp through the 
meadows and woods and ‘‘worship Nature 
in the hill and valley, not knowing what he 
loves.’’ Let him plunge into the running 
brook, and gather the moss which it kisses, 
and hear the sweet music which it makes 
with the enameled stones (Shakespeare). 
Let him drink in the whole wide expanse 
of nature, to make more real and whole- 
some his antecedent and subsequent study of 
physical science. Let him meet heart to 
heart the living world of things above and 
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trembles with 
A sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


All this will help him to organize aright 
his own acquirements, and illustrate them 
with his own self-cognized applications; 
and he will begin, forsooth, to question 
Nature and force her to answer his own 
heart-inspired interrogations, listening with 
ears not dulled by the sounds of class-room, 
but sharpened and erect, with the whole 
soul in them, eager to hear and to retain. 

Let the vacation free the child from the 
bondage of the school, but not from the 
noble aim which it has in view. Let his 
studies go on, but from an inward impulse 
which in part determines for itself the range 
of investigation, and selects for itself its 
own problems for solution. 

Every thoughtful teacher, before dismiss- 
ing his school for a holiday or vacation, how- 
ever short or long, will, with a free and 
genial exhortation, tell his pupils the mean- 
ing of such a season, inspire them to secure 
its incalculable benefits, and, if possible, 
he will himself join the youngsters in their 
seemingly aimless frolics, and without their 
knowing it, widen their powers of self- 
thinking and _ self-activity by his own 
broader culture and more self-possessed 
powers, until they feel the dawning glory of 
intellectual freedom. 


A WALK THROUGH A LIBRARY: NO. V. 


Beautifully on the morrow did the rising 
sun pour his rosy light down Amwell hill, 
over the dewy meadow, ‘‘chequered with 
water-lilies and lady-smocks,’’ where, true 
to their engagement, Piscator and Venator 
met to enjoy the exciting sport of hunting 
Otter. The former seems unusually enthu- 
silastic. He is determined that ‘‘no rea- 
sonable hedge or ditch shall hold him.’’ 
Rare success, too, have the huntsmen this 
day. KXilbuck, Ringwood and Sweetlips do 
bravely: and when the chase is over, exult- 
ingly the whole party go to an honest Ale- 
house ‘‘to take a cup of good Barley-wine, 
and sing O/d Rose, and rejoice together.” 

Soon, however, Piscator with his disciple 
leaves, being eager to free himself from un- 
congenial irreverent associates; and while 
journeying together, toward that shaded 
hole where the largest chub with a white 
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spot on his tail was so skillfully caught, the 
time is not unimproved. Now as ever good 
Izaak Walton breathed out from his soul 
that gentle Christian piety which adds 
such charm and warmth to his inimitable 
style. Listen as he thus answereth Venator’s 
question relative to the host they had just 
left. I quote the whole passage as a worthy 
lesson. 

‘And now to your question concerning 
your host. To speak truly, he is not to me 
a good companion: for most of his conceits 
were either Scripture-jests, or lascivious 
jests; for which I count no man witty, for 
the devil will help a man that way inclined, 
to the first; and his own corrupt nature, 
which he always carries with him, to the 
latter; but a companion that feasts the com- 
pany with wit and mirth and leaves out the 
sin which is usually mixed with them, he is 
the man. * *.* And let me tell you, 


- good company and good discourse are the 


very sinews of virtue ; but for such discourse 
as we heard last night, it infects others; the 
very boys will learn to talk and swear as 
they hear mine host, and another of the 
company that shall be nameless ; I am sorry 
the other is a gentleman, for less religion 
will not save their souls than a beggar’s; I 
think more will be required at the last great 
day. Well, you know what example is able 
to do, and I know what the poet says in the 
like case, which is worthy to be noted by all 
parents and people of civility : 

Many a one 

Owes to his country his religion : 


And in another would as strongly grow, 
Had but his nurse or mother taught him so.” 


Not only doth the honest fisherman in 
this way give us at times direct and some- 
what lengthy homilies, but everywhere 
throughout his book, with the happiest free- 
dom, and choicest appropriations he teach- 
eth us the necessity of infusing into our 
recreations the spirit of Christian piety. 
When mine hostess, both cleanly and hand- 
some and civil, had cooked as directed that 
chub so skillfully caught, grace must be said 
before they fell to eating it. When there 
seems to be no way to use the cheven caught 
by the promising disciple in way of lesson, 
it must be given to the poor; for, as Pisca- 
tor says, ‘‘it is good beginning of your art 
to offer your first fruits to the poor who will 
both thank God and you for it.’’ And when, 
after catching the trout with unmistakeable 
mastery of the art, they are anticipating 
their joyful return to my hostess, there to 





meet Peter, ‘a good angler and cheerful 


companion,’’ they must find some harmless 





sport to content them, and ‘‘ pass away a 
little time without offence to God or man.’’ 
There is something refreshing to the spirit 
in all this; and we are not at all surprised 
that such a writer, when referring to any of 
his friends deceased, can so reverently and 
almost uniformly add ‘‘now with God.’’ 
Time forbids our unfolding this peculiar 
characteristic of the ‘‘ Compleat Angler’’ any 
further. 

Along with such pious contemplations, as 
is conspicuous from what has been already 
quoted, there is a peculiarly fine apprecia- 
tion of whatever is beautiful and lovely in 
nature. You find no florid language, no 
evident attempt to fit a thought to splendid 
and prepared drapery, no laborious effort to 
hunt cut startling combinations and far- 
fetched analogies, but, on the contrary, the 
freshness and simplicity of Chaucer. There 
are no high flights of imagination, it is true ; 
no impassioned burst of feeling, but you can 
see the pastoral beauties of nature, winding 
streams, dewy meadows, brooksides with 
shady beeches and fragrant vines, indeed 
the all of gentle loveliness that the country 
giveth, you can see sweetly imaged in the 
calm depths of a pious soul full of the love 
of it, as you may have seen the crimson and 
purple clouds of evening more softly tinted 
far down beneath the unruffled surface of a 
mountain-embosomed lake. We cannot for- 
bear, quoting in conclusion one passage, 
illustrating what has just been said, and 
there we must part with good Izaak Walton 
and continue our walk in our next article, 
elsewhere and with other, although not 
better company. 

‘** Look you, scholar, thereabout we shall 
have a bite presently, or not at all. Have 
with you, sir! O’ my word I have hold of 
him. Oh! it is a great loggerheaded chub! 
Come, let’s be going. But turn out of the way 
a little, good scholar, towards yonder high 
honey-suckle hedge; there we’ll sit and 
sing whilst this shower falls so gently upon 
the teeming earth, and gives yet a sweeter 
smell to the lovely flowers that adorn these 
verdant meadows. 

‘* Look, under that broad beech-tree I sat 
down, when I was last this way fishing, and 
the birds in the adjoining grove seemed to 
have a friendly contention with an echo, 
whose dead voice seemed to live in a hollow 
tree, near to the brow of that primrose-hill ; 
there I sat viewing the silver streams glide 
silently towards their centre, the tempestu- 
ous sea; yet sometimes opposed by rugged 
roots and pebble-stones, which broke their 
waves and turned them into foam; and 
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sometimes I beguiled time by viewing the 
harmless lambs, some leaping securely in the 
cool shade, whilst others sported themselves 
in the cheerful sun; and saw others craving 
comfort from the swollen udders of their 
bleating dams. As I thus sat, these and 
other sights had so fully possessed my soul 
with content, that I thought as the poet has 
happily expressed it: 
*** T was for that time lifted above earth ; 
And possessed joys not promised in my birth.’ ”’ 


OUR EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


To meet the educational wants of this 
great State of Pennsylvania—almost an em- 
pire in itself—we have three great factors: 
(1) The Common Schools; (2) Academic 
and Collegiate Institutions; and (3) Pro- 
fessional or Technical Schools. All these 
are equally necessary, and although not very 
closely related externally, their internal re- 
lation is intimate. No common school 
system can be well organized that does not 
take into view the whole esfa¢e of learning. 
The higher education towards which the 
whole development of mind directs itself 
must make itself felt at the very beginning 
as a plastic directing power; and all pro- 
fessional schools should rest upon a thorough 
and full academic course preceding, to give 
solid strength and proper self-possession to 
the candidate. All are indeed bound to- 
gether, and should not be severed any more 
than the root from the ascending axis, or 
that from the ripened fruit. 

We cannot now consider the relation of 
these three great factors in detail, but must 
confine ourselves to the Common School— 
the fundamental factor—the substratum of 
culture upon which the whole superstructure 
rests. From the fact that nearly all the chil- 
dren of the State are gathered into these 
schools, and come thus under that first 
systematic training which is to point them 
forward to their proper place in the advanc- 
ing civilization of the world, the office of 
the common school teacher is of vast ac- 
count. ‘The direction of a whole generation 
is in the hands of our public school teach- 
ers; and if their work is not vigorous, firm, 
and with proper aim, it becomes a failure— 
yea, more than this, it becomes a disastrous 
wreck. Look, teachers, at the possibilities 
lodged in the million children under your 
charge. Remember that from their ranks 


must come the ministers, lawyers, judges, 
legislators—the whole guiding manhood and 
womanhood of the coming age—all who 
are to fill, as we crumble into dust, the di- 
versified offices of civilized life. 


In this 
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view, how important becomes the kind of 
start you shail give them—the sort of im- 
pulse and inspiration you may help them to, 
towards the true ends of life! How much 
more to be considered than ‘‘ the three R’s’”’ 
—the tools merely of education, not its soul ! 

Perhaps no admonition is more necessary 
in our day than this—Don’t be in a hurry! 
No fault, in my judgment, demands more 
immediate attention. As pedagogues we 
are apt to forget that we are not the child’s 
only teachers. The flowers, the clouds, the 
winds, the stars, the whole universe—are 
teaching him, and we must give him time 
to feel their power and glory. Divine Prov- 
idence hath made him the nursling of these 
all-pervading presences, and we must not 
dare rudely to snatch him away. What 
authority have we to put a child of eight to 
calculate the difference of time between 
Hong Kong and Washington, who knows 
not as yet how feebly the revolving hands 
of the clock record the spinning earth as it 
whirls around the sun! What right have 
we to task his mind with analysis which we 
ourselves can scarcely grasp, when the little 
mind is happy as it wonders at the august 
syntheses that surround it? By our ambi- 
tious hurrying and crowding we cripple and 
dwarf the children into precocious pigmies. 
Don’t hurry, but let the life of the family 
and neighborhood, the impulse of surround- 
ing associates, the inspiring atmosphere of 
the mother-tongue, as it sweeps against their 
faces from the playgrounds and streets, the 
face of Nature smiling now benignantly upon 
them and now awe-inspiring with the grand- 
eur of its divine countenance—let all this 
join with your work in its gradual, sure, 
steady culturing power. Work not for ex- 
aminations, for the brief show of a moment 
—a transient and generally prideful exalta- 
tion—but, in view of your responsibility to 
God and the State, work for the future lives 
of those entrusted to your care, for their 
characters as men and women. ‘Take not 
so much interest in perfecting the ‘‘system,”’ 
and in its glorification, as in the perfecting 
of the child, for he was not made for the 
schools, but the schools for him. 

A word about the Normal Schools. We 
must have teachers. Parents cannot do the 
work. The clergy cannot, and, indeed, the 
Church is so divided in its confessions as to 
be unable to furnish any common confes- 
sional ground. ‘Teachers the State must 
have. Where shall we find them? Shall we 
pick them up at random, and put them to a 
work so significant, and so far-reaching for 





| good or for evil? While we pay large sums 
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for the highest skill in analyzing oils and 
testing the quality of iron, shall we forget 
the greater necessity of skillfully-trained in- 
spectors and promoters of the growth of 
mind and soul? We must have schools to 
give us trained teachers and superintendents 
fully acquainted with the best methods of 
instruction, and with clear grasp of the phil- 
osophy of their work. Such schools are not 
for children, however, but for those whose 
attainments are already such as to enter upon 
this professional study with some conscious- 
ness of its particular import and responsibil- 
ity. Such schools, therefore, should have 
for their Professors the very best talent at 
hand—men not only of the very highest 
and broadest scholarship, but men of great 
professional experience. With infinite 
pleasure shall we hail the day, when, with 
such professional schools for teachers, we 
may receive the graduates of our Colleges 
and higher schools of learning as do the 
schools of Medicine and Law. The time 
may come, yea, ought to come, when our 
most learned and experienced men will see 
the necessity of furnishing our common 
schools with such professional teachers as 
can be safely allowed to guide and inspire 
and control the civilization of the age. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Nomore difficult task confronts the teacher 
than that of examination. As a test of 
attainment in any branch of study it is 
necessary, and may be of great value, or 
almost worthless, depending upon the char- 
acter and scholarship of the examiner. Es- 
pecially is this true when the examiner has 
never taught the examined, and has had no 
knowledge of his power of thought, or gen- 
eral habit of study. 

Questions may be so constructed, or 
topics so assigned, as to test the memory 
alone, bringing into notice merely the re- 
tention of facts and dates and verbal text- 
book answers,—a disorganized mass of ma- 
terial, neither digested nor assimilated, and 
of but little use, in such form, to any one. 
Even in this case, an examiner of broad 
scholarship, by a careful survey of the 
answers, can detect, with difficulty however, 
the mental grasp of the examined. 

But again, questions may be so constructed 
or topics so assigned as to test the knowledge 
of the examined and show how far his 
thought has grasped the truth of things in 
the given subject of study. The examined 
is thrown upon his own resources, not by 
puzzles to test his ingenuity, but by ques- 
tions that demand a knowledge of principles 





upon his part, and the answers to which 
must come from his own inner powers of 
thinking. Even in this. case, it 1s difficult 
to form a correct estimate of scholarsftp in 
very many branches of study, unless the ex- 
aminer takes into critical survey the whole 
character of the answers given, the structure 
of the sentences, the English used, and that 
almost invisible thought power which the 
examiner, if a scholar, recognizes by a sort 
of intellectual affinity or mental sympathy. 

All examinations, in our judgment, if to 
be relied upon, should be conducted by an 
examiner of broad, sound scholarship, such 
as will dictate a series of questions calculated 
to test scholarship, and which will detect in 
every answer given the more hidden element 
of self-possessed thinking, rather than the 
most ostentatious power of memory involved. 

But in an examination to test the qualifi- 
cation of one desiring to become a teacher, 
how can an examiner assure himself of those 
ethical qualities, which, to say the least, are 
as necessary as are the intellectual? What 
list of questions can he form which will be 
of any service here? The most that he can 
do is to detect in the personal presence of 
the examined, as well as in the general tone 
of his answers, that self-humiliation and 
reverence without which all moral life is 
dwarfed and blighted. 

But fortunately our schools are all under 
the personal and continued inspection of our 
superintendents ; and this, added to their 
examinations, should be sufficient to guard 
us against any serious immorality or great 
incompetence or waste of time in our edu- 
cational work. Let us labor to keep among 
our examiners men of the broadest and 
soundest scholarship possible, and men whose 
manners and morals are above reproach. 


OFFICE OF MUSIC IN THE SCHOOL AND IN 
THE FAMILY. 


If, to be effective, the work of education 
must have regard to all the powers of the 
human soul, it should not neglect the imag- 
ination, or phantasy, which most certainly 
enters into the activities of will and intelli- 
gence in our earliest youth as well as ip our 
ripened age. 

The‘world of art is no less real than the 
world of thought. While truth is searched 
often by a process of analytic thought, de- 
manding on this account a thorough disci- 
pline of the intellect ; the beautiful is grasped 
by an esthetic intuition, demanding for this 
purpose a careful culture of the phantasy. 
In the one case we have the process of 
science ; in the other, the process of art. 
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Why neglect either, when their source is 
the same? For when, by the phantasy, we 
see through and beneath the build of things, 
the pfmordial form governing all and in all 
manifesting its presence, what is this but the 
same truth zz form which we reach through 
the analysis of thought? The same glory is 
in it after all, in the one case authenticating 
itself as truth through the activities of intel- 
lect; in the other case, looking out through 
the form, and revealing itself therein as the 
beautiful, through the intuitive glance of the 
phantasy. 

To the sphere of art, thus briefly charac- 
terized, music belongs, and addresses itself 
to that soul- power which realizes the beauti- 
ful. The form material here in which the 
idea enshrines itself, and through which it 
is made to reach in upon the soul, is in itself 
almost spiritual—viz., sound; and this is 
the chief medium through which the infini- 
tude and indefiniteness of feeling can come 
to an expression. Therefore, we may say, 
in brief, that music is the utterance, under 
sound forms of sense, of the beautiful in those 
sentiments and aspirations which fill the 
heart, and thence gush forth like crystal 
waters from deep hidden springs. It is the 
outflowing of the feeling heart. While giv- 
ing body to emotion and sentiment, with 
their power thus made tangible, as it were, 
it penetrates the soul, awakening the depths 
of feeling and affection slumbering there, 
and leading the whole engrasped spirit into 
sad or joyful communings with itself, or into 
wondrous and visionary excursions into the 
vast past of its hopes and loves, or into the 
vaster future that lies before it like a far-off 
landscape in the evening twilight. 

Music, assuch, employs sound, not speech, 
although the two are allied. Sound is 
vague and impressive, while speech is definite 
and expressive; yet it has beneath it a life of 
feeling which moulds not the word but the 
tone, and through it utters itself. Language 
challenges the intelligence, while music, in 
which the heart element of all thought is 
struggling toward expression, makes us trem- 
ble and glow,‘as the sounds sweep immedi- 
ately over the chords of affection. Music, 
we may say, in way of summary, is the work 
of that creative art-power which gives ex- 
pression to the beautiful of sexéiment in the 
forms of sound intelligible to our feelings, 
and in this way only challenging the soul. It 
is aS a spirit moving over the deep of emo- 
tion, now forming ripples and wavelets there, 
and anon, it may be, rousing the storm with 
the rush and war of embattling billows, and 
now saying at will, Peace ! be still! 
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It reaches its purpose in the power of im- 
pression. Although seemingly a paradox, 
its expression is just this power of impression ; 
for sound does not stand apart from the soul 
in way of form, but enters the soul, and ar- 
ticulates itself there. In this way music 
weds itself so intimately to the heart. This 
is its dwelling place; and no one with a 
heart can fail to come under its power. 

It needs no high-wrought symphony to 
touch the soul. The simplest melody can 
start a thrill of delight, or open the other- 
wise deep-seated fountain of griefs and tears. 
A lullaby at the cradle can bend in reverence 
the grey-haired grandfather, while it brings 
before his vision a far-off home and child- 
hood. The Swiss mountaineer finds his soul 
in the echoes of his Alpine horn. ‘The wild 
highland chief of Scotland saw the glory of 
his clan rising up before him while the pi- 
broch was sounding through the heathery 
hills. Who cannot recall Shakespeare’s 
beautiful tribute to its power? 

That strain again! 
O! it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor. 

Who does not remember the equally 
beautiful passage of Milton ? 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden presence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smiled. 


The mournful wail of despair, the pierc- 
ing shriek of agony, the joyful chorus of 
mirth, the fiery rush of passion, the gentle 
whispering of love, the moving fulness of 
life, the sz/ence audible of death, together 
with all the sounds which the soul of nature 
utters from waters and woods, from valleys 
and mountains, day unto day, and night 
unto night—how all these, now combined 
and now separate, as wrought by genius into 
creations of beauty, and sounding forth 
from instruments, or breathing life-like from 
heart and lips, can penetrate the deep 
foundations of nature within us, and even 
throw an Orphean spell over nature without 
us ; for the shepherd’s 


Artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And sweetened every musk-rose of the dale, 


Music, as we have just said, has a wondrous 
power of impression ;—power over thought 
and act, for it moves the inmost, depths of 
our emotional nature ;—power over the 
learned and unlearned, for it touches the 
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life of the soul far beneath all analytic pro- 
cesses of thought ;—power over high and 
low, for it strikes a chord which can be 
made to thrill in every heart. 

From this, it can be easily seen what office 
it should serve in the family. The family 
is the home of our deepest earthly affections. 
It is here that our whole emotional nature 
begins its development. Here we find the 
very fountain whence flow the purest, and 
strongest, and most lasting feelings of our 
life. We are in the family by the necessary 
relations of our being. Far back of any 
voluntary acts of our own conscious exist- 
ence it asserts its presence and power. The 
relation is divinely ordained, and demands, 
therefore, our most serious regard. Home, 
where we first live, and move and have our 
being—where the soul of each one of us 
opens up into conscious activity, where the 
whole being begins to bloom as doth the 
flower in its ‘iclosing bud—home is the 
place not only of obedient acts of will,—not 
only of intellectual nurture and discipline, 
but also the place which the beauty of art 
should adorn,—where the ‘‘fair humanities’’ 
should reign, where all ennobling sentiments 
should be cherished, that in every possible 
way the attention of the household may be 
drawn from the grossly sensual to the super- 
sensuous and ideal. Music, then, when 
true to its nature as giving form to and thus 
suggesting sentiments, which are, perhaps, 
more powerful factors of our life than 
thoughts,—through the medium of sounds 
which equally delight childhood and age,— 
music, therefore, we repeat, should bind the 
fireside together with links of love, and in 
the throbbing hearts of the children awaken 
hallowed thoughts and resolutions, and form 
a body of lasting associations, expanding 
the affections of the soul, 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. 

It is not out of place here to relate an in- 
cident which is said to have occurred in the 
early history of the Cumberland Valley, in 
this State, for it is a powerful illustration of 
what has just been said. By the sudden attack 
of a band of Indians, one of the frontier 
settlements of the Valley was overpowered, 
and a number of very young children car- 
ried away captives. After many years, 


moved, perhaps, by the loveliness of the 
child herself, the Indians brought back a 
captive girl, who, from her long sojourn 
with them, had lost all memory of her par- 
ents and home. The news rapidly spread 
that a captive had been returned. Two 
mothers hurried to the place, hoping that 





the returned one might be their long-lost 
child. Neither was able to identify her, 
and both claimed her. All possible means 
were used to bring the child to some recol- 
lection of her former life, but in vain. The 
wild forest life among the Indians had ob- 
literated all memory of civilized childhood. 
Every association of home-life seemed to 
have perished. At last one of the women 
(the real mother), remembering how assid- 
uously she had taught her young girl to 
sing a certain hymn, which had been pre- 
cious among the memories of her own child- 
hood, seated herself by the child, as was her 
wont in the years gone by, and began ‘to 
sing the old familiar hymn. At first the 
child, now almost grown into womanhood, 
listened intently to the voice. As the sing- 
ing went on, the child began to tremble. 
Visions of home seemed to be filling her 
gaze. Old memories were coming back 
again. ‘The bonds which a barbarous cap- 
tivity had thrown around her soul were 
breaking. Soon, with gushing tears, the 
captive cried out, ‘‘Oh, my mother, my 
mother !’’ 

Music, which had surrounded her cradle 
and her infant life—which had entered and 
thrilled the depths of her young soul— 
which had slumbered on the untouched 
chords of her heart through her long years 
of exile, now awakened and asserting its 
presence and power,—music, laden with all 
the perfume of a mother’s love, and the 
dewy freshness of happy childhood life,— 
roused the whole soul into harmony with its 
past existence, and re-bound mother and 
child in a fellowship of sentiment and emo- 
tion far beyond that of thought, and as last- 
ing as life itself. 





EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN. 


No worthier object can engage the atten- 
tion of a State than the proper education 
of the children thereof. Even in govern- 
ments where the arts of war formed the 
main study of the governing and the chief 
practice of the governed class, the worth of 
learning, of an advanced character at least, 
was reverently recognized. Czesar pardoned 
Varro because he was the most learned man 
of his age, and made him librarian at Rome ; 
and the warrior Karl, when the Frankish 
judges had condemned Warnefried, the 
Lombard scholar, to lose his eyes and hands, 
saved him, saying: ‘‘ We shall not easily 
find another hand that can write history.’’ 
But where, as now, the arts of peace come 
into special prominence, and where the 
very purpose of legislation is the highest 
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welfare of the people, no State can neglect 
the general educational discipline of the 
young, without setting aside the foundation 
itself upon which its claim to legislate at all 
is based. 

Of course, much elementary training is 
carried forward by the family, where father 
and mother are the divinely-ordained guides 
and guardians of their offspring ; and that 
Commonwealth would be weak indeed, the 
cultured purity of whose home-life forms 
not its chief pillar of support. But the re- 
lation between home and the so-called com- 
mon school is most intimate. The children 
go from one to the other and return day after 
day through years. The opening of school 
creates a kind of festival stir in every house- 
hold, and, as the term goes on, the com- 
munion becomes so close that the new com- 
panionships and disciplinary restraints and 
study-tasks of the school-room move into 
the loving converse and freedom of the fam- 
ily life as a part of its experience, each add- 
ing effect to the other, as bird-songs float 
into the morning’s dewy calm and become 
part of the rising day. 

An agency, therefore, so codperant with 
the family life, taking character therefrom, 
and adding character thereto; an agency 
so capable of becoming a lasting blessing, as 
it should, or a blighting curse, as it may, 
throughout the thousands of homes which 
make up a State, clearly demands the most 
watchful care of those who make and execute 
the laws, and should never be felt to be a 
subordinate interest or mere accident in our 
halls of legislation. If the fish in our rivers 
and the game in our forests, with the forests 
themselves, are of sufficient importance in 
our social life to command the protection of 
legislation ; if the difficult problems grow- 
ing out of the strained relations of capital 
and labor are of interest enough to demand 
the skill of our most thoughtful law-makers ; 
if the methods of taxation and means of 
commercial intercourse and the treatment of 
paupers and the insane well deserve the calm 
consideration of our ablest statesmen, then, 
most certainly, the training of a whole gen- 
eration of children, numbering in our State 
more than a million, affecting, as it must, 
our present social life, and reaching out into 
the future and conditioning the destiny of 
the Republic, deserves and demands the 
best thought and highest wisdom of the 
Legislature of an enlightened Common- 
wealth like ours. 

Too often is it the case, we fear, that 
some of the most significant forces of our 
social order, because silent in their opera- 





tion, insignificant in their outward show, 
and more spiritual than material in their re- 
sults, escape consideration. Who will deny 
that the primary education of a whole 
generation of boys and girls is a significant 
factor of social progress? How far the possi- 
bilities with which it has to do, sweep beyond 
the vision which generally catches the eye 
of our business men and politicians, and how 
much deeper and broader are the responsibil- 
ities involved in the care of a million unde- 
veloped minds than most of us are ready or 
willing to acknowledge! But so quietly 
does the whole work link itself to our homely 
everyday life, so modestly does it hide itself 
away from public notoriety to keep nearer 
to our hearth-stones, that it may almost 
entirely fail to find that recognition and 
attention which it ought. 


THE PRACTICAL ELEMENT, 


We must not be understood, however, as 
desiring to divorce from our common school 
instruction the practical element involved in 
all proper educational work. The necessity 
of clear, accurate perception, challenged by 
direct reference to concrete objects, and 
made vivid and lasting by the hand aiding 
the mind’s eye in tracing their figure and 
relations, cannot be too much emphasized. 
Vague word-forms cannot start into clear 
articulation the thinking of the child. 
There is a large field in all the elements of 
science for direct labor of this kind; but 
this is quite distinct from the work-shop, and 
has to do with knowledge, and not directly 
with ¢rades or professions. Weights and 
measures are best learned by weighing and 
measuring at the start. The principles of 
natural philosophy admit of direct practical 
application and proof. Natural science 
invites the pupil to use intelligent eyes in the 
realm of nature spread out around him, and 
his powers of keen, critical observation can 
be cultivated in no other way. The handling 
of a bean in contrast with a grain of corn 
will open the eyes of a child to the differ- 
ence between a dicotyledon and a mono- 
cotyledon much more promptly than a 
memorizing of the terms. So also in 
chemistry and allied studies, the laboratory 
must be the study-room. Doing is but the 
purpose of the will carried into effect 
through the medium of the understanding, 
and is of incalculable advantage. But in 
this whole work, we must not forget that 
fact-lore is but little removed from word-/ore, 
unless the presence of an interpreting mind 
meets mind enshrined in all the phenomena 
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under observation. It is not the eye of 
flesh, however aided by instruments, but the 
inner eye of reason, that grasps the law, for 
law and relations for use are the Divine 
reason immanent in things. The educational 
process after all is an unsensing of the mind, 
that it may transcend the passing phenomena 
and see with clear vision the ever-abiding 
law. 

Our children need much of such training 
that they may not move with vapid stare 
through worlds of infinite reason around and 
beneath and above them. They must find 
intelligent companionship with flowers, and 
shrubs, and trees, and animals, and air, and 
blue heavens, and encircling stars, and gain 
some thoughtful apprehension of the acts, 
and industries, and thoughts, and exper- 
ences of mankind. In work of this kind our 
common schools can best meet the demands 
of a practical training, while leaving to 
higher schools of technology the work which 
our industrial trades so urgently demand, 
and which by such schools alone can be 
adequately done. 


OUR SCHOOL DIRECTORS, 


The school law rests upon the assumption 
that a large majority of the parents in the 
Commonwealth will send their children 
at a comparatively early age to the common 
schools, if such are properly provided for 
them by means of an equitable taxation 
upon the part of the State. To initiate the 
whole movement, the people in the various 
municipalities are empowered to elect a def- 
inite number of Directors; to whom is en- 
trusted this solemn work of supplying the 
children of the State with all the facilities re- 
quired to secure a thorough elementary 
training. Upon the faithful discharge of 
their duties, therefore, the efficiency and 
success of the whole interest mainly depend. 
They are at the foundation of the whole 
structure ; and they are elected, therefore, 
directly by the people, and taken from 
the immediate neighborhood in which the 
work in view is to be accomplished, that 
they may thus have the advantage of know- 
ing by daily experience the educational 
needs of their district, and of being them- 
selves personally interested in satisfying 
such needs to the fullest extent possible. 
The wisdom of such a course is at once ap- 
parent; for it must be a sad day fora rep- 
resentative government like ours, when con- 
fidence in the people is so far lost as to lead 
the law-makers to feel that the parents of 
the Republic will not take interest enough 





in their offspring to select men of earnest 
character and resolute purpose, to supply 
them with proper schools. 

Evidently then, the sole object of the 
selection of Directors is, to supply the 
Commonwealth with such schools as shall 
meet the educational wants of the age in the 
way of elementary training. No consider- 
ations of state or governmental management 
in the way of party politics surround their 
office. It has to do with a broad and gen- 
eral interest, which of necessity includes all 
parties in one common bond of fellowship. 
Neither school sites, nor school buildings, 
nor school teachers, nor school apparatus, 
nor school text-books, nor school superin- 
tendents, can be made to depend upon 
party votes or political alliances. No 
science, elementary or advanced, can rec- 
ognize narrowing limitations of such char- 
acter. Grammars are not Republican or 
Democratic, nor are geographies or arith- 
metics. Much less will moral truth bend 
to such modification. Indeed, the whole 
foundation work of the Directors will be 
degraded and vitiated if allowed to be de- 
pendent in any way upon issues of such 
character. The law, therefore, had a 
reasonable right to suppose that the people 
would take sufficient interest in their own 
children to see to it that the most profound 
and wise men should be secured as the 
Directors of their schools. If such are not 
selected as a rule, we have the sad evidence 
of a wide-spread demoralization of the peo- 
ple, which demands most serious attention. 
And if the Directors, when elected, allow 
themselves to be diverted from the great 
purpose of their office, forgetting its appli- 
cation to all in common, irrespective of 
any political or social caste, it evinces a mal- 
feasance demanding a most prompt remedy. 


CLOSER SUPERVISION. 


No matter has given us more concern 
than the inspection and supervision of our 
schools. The field, including the whole 
State, is that of an empire. Many counties 
have become so populous as to have quite 
outgrown the old system of inspection. The 
introduction of city and borough superin- 
tendents has helped to bridge over for a 
time these difficulties, but, even with their 
aid, our present system of county superin- 
tendency needs enlargement to make itself 
properly felt. It is accomplishing all it 
can, and we have no complaint whatever to 
make against the superintendents, but we 
have abundant reason rather to admire 
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their faithfulness and zeal. Any one can 
see, however, that to spread the labor of one 
man, no matter how capable he may be, 
over a range of districts where three or four 
hundred teachers are employed, must, of 
necessity, make it very thin. Frequent 
visitations, or a thorough and repeated ex- 
amination of school-rooms and grounds and 
appliances, and many other matters which 
require constant watchfulness, are simply 
impossible. 

What is needed—how much, only those 
familiar with school work can tell—is that 
our school directors be permitted by law 
to form circuits, (made up of contiguous 
districts, or districts near at hand within 
their own counties, ) including a population 
not greater than five thousand, or of a single 
district including not less than ten schools, 
each of which circuits shall have a district 
superintendent, elected by the directors 
residing therein, whose duty it shall be to 
report to them and to the county superin- 
tendent each month during school term, the 
condition and progress of the schools with- 
in his circuit after a careful inspection, giv- 
ing full details of all that the county super- 
intendent and himself may feel to be neces- 
sary for the further improvement and effi- 
ciency of the educational work therein. 
The district superintendent should be paid 
out of the funds of the district or districts 
constituting his circuit, each district paying 
its pro rata share, and his minimum salary 
should be equal to the highest salary paid to 
any teacher within his circuit. All this 
more definite inspection should be under the 
control of the county superintendent, who 
should have authority to commission the 
district superintendents within his county 
upon their election by the directors, with 
power to revoke the same on the same 
grounds as he now has power to revoke a 
teacher’s certificate. In case of resignation 
or vacancy arising from any cause whatever, 
the directors should be authorized to pro- 
ceed at once to the election of a successor 
for the unexpired term. The term of office 
and qualification of candidate should be 
the same as in the case of a county superin- 
tendent. 

This, while giving us more close inspec- 
tion, will not multiply codrdinate school 
officers in the county. The county super- 
intendent will continue to be chief super- 
visor, and the only one authorized to sign 
certificates. These district superintendents 


will be his aids, through whom he can reach 
every school in his territory; for these dis- 
trict superintendents can take a careful 
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census of the schools, and discover the 
number of children deprived of educational 
privileges ; they can correct the irregularity 
of attendance by reporting monthly to the 
directors and superintendents, and devising 
remedial plans ; they can regulate the organ- 
ization of libraries, and form an intelligent 
comparison of the districts and schools in 
relation to apparatus, text-books, and 
school-buildings and grounds; they can 
conduct evening meetings and local insti- 
tutes, arousing interest among the immedi- 
ate patrons, and stimulating a healthy emula- 
tion between the schools; they can, by 
their monthly or more frequent visitations, 
accomplish more fully what the law has 
required of the directors, and which, 
although required, has been in very many 
cases neglected; they can aid the directors 
in their selection of teachers qualified for 
their special fields, and they will educate 
themselves into a body whose good execu- 
tive ability in the management of schools 
will be a help which every earnest county 
superintendent will hold in the very highest 
regard, and which, indeed, he must have if 
he is to make his own labors in a county 
effective in the way of frequent and definite 
inspection. 

In view of the various records to be kept 
by the county superintendent, and the ne- 
cessity of having some fixed office for consul- 
tation, and for various other reasons, the 
common custom, followed in very many of 
our counties, of giving him a fixed office in 
the county court-house, should be an estab- 
lished law. The propriety and advantage of 
having the various competing school books 
and series of school books upon all subjects 
taught in the common schools, and the various 
kinds of improved school apparatus, school 
furniture and appliances, exposed in such 
office for the ready inspection of teachers, 
directors and friends of education, will at 
once be perceived, and should commend 
the measure to the favorable consideration 
of the Legislature. 


ARBOR DAY FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Recognizing the peculiar fitness of the 
Executive proclamation fixing an Arbor Day 
for the Commonwealth, it has been our 
effort and pleasure to make it in every way 
as efficient for good as possible in relation 
to our public schools. Here, among the 
children, habits of thought and feeling in 
regard to. the benefits and uses of tree- 
planting can be formed, which will deter 
them, it is hoped, from that destructive 
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greed which has forgotten the value and 
beauty of green woodlands and parks, and 
the glory of shadowy hills and leaf-hidden 
streams, where the trout snaps the unwary 
fly, and the liverworts peep out from the 
dewy moss, and wake-robins nod their 
heads to the answering ferns. Children 
need, in their innocent up-springing, to 
have room to get away from the garish sun 
and rest, as upon a mother’s bosom, in the 
twilight silence of the growing woods. We 
have endeavored to keep in view, so far as 
possible, the educational power of such 
things, by urging that our school-grounds 
be supplied with shade-trees and shrubs and 
flowers, and that the naked walls of our 
school-buildings be trellised over with vines. 
Children feel most deeply the ministry of 
that which charms the eye. 

We are what sun and winds and water make us; 


The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 
Fashion and win their nursling with their smiles. 


Unconsciously each impression of such 
character sinks into the tender depths of 
their souls, and there it remains, as, in re- 
flection, do the willows in the placid stream. 
In fact the scenes of nature are perennial 
companions, growing more friendly from 
year to year. Those most familiar, wher- 
ever we may be, are ever entering the study 
of our imagination, and often giving direc- 
tion even to ouracts. ‘* The shepherd,’’ as 
with exquisite pathos has been said by 
Wordsworth, ‘‘is half a shepherd on the 
stormy sea, and hears in piping shrouds the 
tones of waterfalls, and inland sounds of 
caves and trees; and in the bosom of the 
deep, sees mountains, sees the forms of 
sheep that grazed on verdant hills.’’ 

Arbor Day, repeated in our schools from 
year to year, will cultivate a reverent love of 
nature, will lead our children to value stu- 
dious walks along our streams and hills, and 
through our winding valleys and wide, windy 
sweeps of harvest fields and meadows, and 
into our bosky dells to waken courteous 
Echo to give them answer from her mossy 
couch, 

There is, indeed, a power and a culturing 
beauty in all this which every child may 
experience if he will ; and Arbor Day serves 
to enforce it upon histhought. Why should 
not our school children cherish a holiday 
which brings them into direct sympathy with 
the sweet companionship of man with na- 
ture? Why should they not offer their aid 
in giving to our school-grounds green lawns 
over which the wind-stirred trees may scatter 
gold and porphyry,—where the laughing daf- 
fodils may welcome the returning swallows, 





and glowing clusters of chrysanthemums may 
soften the cold of Autumn winds with 
thoughts of summer? Why should they not 
surround their school home, which they 
must so soon leave for the harsh toil of busi- 
ness life, with all that can make the memory 
of it a joy forever? 


CHILDREN NOT IN THE SCHOOLS. 


The organization of our system of public 
schools presupposes that the children of the 
Commonwealth shall receive the benefits 
thereof, and that no children, if possible, 
shall grow up in ignorance, or without a 
good common-school education. The chil- 
dren need this, and the State must also guard 
itself against the serious perils of ignorance ; 
for, as Goethe has well said, ‘‘ Nothing is 
more terrible than ac#ive ignorance.’’ Every 
effort, therefore, should be made to carry 
out this plain pre-supposition of the school 
system. At present, however, we have no 
authorized means of determining the num- 
ber of children between any ages who are 
deprived of the benefits of our public 
schools and of all other opportunities of 
education. This number may be large or 
small. If large, the danger is only the 
greater; if small, it should be promptly 
reduced to a minimum. 

In our judgment, the Legislature should 
require every district school board to ap- 
point an officer, whose duty it shall be to 
take a careful census every year of all the 
children of school age within its jurisdic- 
tion ; of all who attend the public schools, 
and private or select schools, and all who 
attend no school whatever, between the 
ages of six and eighteen. Upon the basis 
of such authorized statistics, reported an- 
nually to the School Department, we can 
easily ascertain the number of non-attend- 
ants, and open the way for proper legisla- 
tion in protection of the young, who, at 
their own peril and that of the State, are 
growing up in ignorance. 

If, in conjunction with this, our superin- 
tendents will secure from every school with- 
in their jurisdiction a carefully- prepared 
table showing the number of all pupils at- 
tending less than twenty days, all attending 
from twenty to forty days, and for every 
additional twenty days throughout the lega 
school year, we can form some correct con- 
ception of the irregularity of attendance, 
which also demands careful watching. This 
is an additional argument for that closer 
supervision and inspection which are so ur- 
gently needed. 
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A WORD TO TEACHERS, 


Because various artificial arrangements 
become necessary in the management of 
school-work, and well defined courses of 
study are demanded to render graded schools 
possible, accompanied as they must be with 
examinations to condition transitions from 
one grade to another, teachers need great 
caution against the danger of making the aim 
and uses of instruction bend to these ar- 
rangements and examination in such way as 
to injure both themselves and their pupils. 
Children must be taught to read, for ex- 
ample: but the aim here, upon the part of 
the teacher, must be something higher than 
the successful passage of the pupil from one 
Reader to another through the monotonous 
text-book march of grade to grade. The 
end in view is to enable the child clearly to 
grasp the world of reason that confronts 
him in the visible forms of his mother- 
tongue. At some stage of the process, 
therefore, the mere act of learning to read 
must pass over into reading for the sake of 
gathering wisdom from the word-embodied 
experience and thought of mankind, awaken- 
ing in such transition a greater thirst for 
knowledge than the narrowing ambition to 
pass an examination on pauses, inflections, 
emphasis, tones, etc., which are but the 
scaffoldings of expression. These are good 
in their place, and may require some atten- 
tion in the process. But the process in no 
sense is toward them, but toward the sub- 
stance and grandeur of literature. Schools 
need well-selected libraries, to which teach- 
ers and pupils may have free and frequent 
access, that the prescribed course of the 
school, going through six Readers it may be, 
shall not fetter both alike in the great work 
begun. 

In every elementary study, in fact, the 
teacher should have a clear vision of the 
end toward which it moves, and direct the 
awakening mind of the child thitherward 
with no uncertain or vacillating step. There 
must be teleology in teaching. The end 
must be seen in the beginning, and serve as 
a directive and inspiring motive throughout 
the whole advance. To plant a walnutsimply 
as a seed, without reference to what is legiti- 
mately involved in its growth and develop- 
ment, is but to stick it at random in the 
ground, near the building it may be, to 
thrust its branches against the windows 
which are to admit light, or at the very edge 
of the walk, to impede exit and entrance, 
and endanger its own preservation. To 
start upon any given course of study with- 
out knowing the end toward which it logi- 





cally directs itself, is to start at random 
and with unsteady gait. Children demand a 
proper guidance in this regard. They are 
not things,—they are living souls. Already 
in rudimentary form the various sciences 
are enveloped in them, from the very fact 
that they have an understanding which may 
be interfused with an inner rational light, 
and come under the sway of truth. 

The teacher must be able to make full ac- 
count of this, and in his most primary in- 
struction be sure that he is turning the glance 
of the pupil toward £now/ledge—toward truth 
a recipient form for which the intellect is— 
and not toward arranged limitations of 
grade; that his orienting is not false, and 
the whole process not cramped and fettered, 
either by his own too narrow vision or by 
the necessary machinery of his school. The 
most advanced and noblest scholar will find 
that he can take the soft hand of his youngest 
pupil, and soon realize how eagerly his own 
slightest onward leading will be followed by 
the child ; for mind delights to marry mind, 
and science is but the truth of the world in 
forms of reason, which reason seeks, and 
without which it can not be satisfied. At 
times—no one can fix these in way of pre- 
scription, for mental regeneration is a mys- 
tery only less profound than that of the 
spirit—at times he will challenge the child’s 
tender eyes, already filled with wonder- mist, 
to a still higher vision seen as yet in but 
dim, shadowy outline, as by no legerdemain 
but with a master’s power he removes one 
fold of the curtain and shows him the glory 
of the worlds beyond. 

The power of the teacher is in his own 
far seeing, not directed to examinations and 
transitions from prescribed grade to grade, 
but to the vast expanse which is involved in 
the infinite possibilities of the souls with 
which he has to do. His office in this light 
is truly great, and its responsibility most 
solemn. It involves deep reverence for the 
most advanced scholarship, and an awe- 
inspiring sense of the destiny of man as 
transcending all knowledge, and capable at 
present of being seen but dimly and in 
enigma. 

Tropically, or in way of allegory, we can 
best express what we mean, allowing each one 
to interpret from his own standpoint of vis- 
ion. Across the stream whose rapid wa- 
ters bar his direct and timid progress, the 
child must be lifted from stepping-stone to 
stepping-stone,—then led on through the 
thick shade of mossy woods, among ferns 
and cardinal flowers, still moving upward 
through the tangled and blossomy pathway 
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where thorns threaten and eglantines sweeten 
the toil,—then still onward with more reliant 
step across the wide-spread table-land of 
meadows made green by the mountain 
springs where he can find refreshing rest,— 
then still upward with a greater strength of 
self-possession to the very summit of the 
thunder-smitten rock, where before him in 
vision far outreaching his most ardent ex- 
pectation he sees with wistful eyes the silvery 
winding rivers,—the scattered villages along 
their margins—the mist hovering over the 
distant valleys that sweep onward until they 
vanish in storm-haunted hills overarched 
with glowing amethyst. Anon Hespe- 
rus comes leading on his host of stars, 
Arcturus and his sons, belted Orion, the 
clustered glory of the Pleiades, and the 
Swan with outstretched wings sweeping up 
the Milky Way: and all this, with infinitely 
more, when thus seen, comes to be for him 
but this Universe bending in adoration and 
joining with Cherubim and Seraphim and 
veiled angels in crying Holy! holy! holy ! 
Lord God Almighty! Heaven and earth 
are full of the majesty of Thy glory ! 

This is not the prescribed course of study 
which confronts the teacher, but it should 
in his inner sense be made to interfuse it, 
and give to it its meaning and significance, 
so that the child while moving under his 
— may feel, however faintly, the 

orth and dignity of his own soul. 





EXTRACTS FROM HIS LETTERS. 


Have just come in from a visit with Mr. 
. The sunset was most charming. Such 
a delicate purple tinge was on the clouds! 
such a rich golden glow along the horizon, 
and such a strange sombre green on the 
forests! When we returned to the Semi- 
nary, the moon was shining through the 
clouds. What a glorious pearly car she 
rode in! A thousand fancies crowded my 
brain. A thousand sweet memories awakened 
in my heart. ’Twere vain to strive to give 
them utterance in words; yet the feeling 
most prominent was that of praise to God 
who made the earth so wondrous fair, and 
gave us hearts to know Him and its glory. 
How often in striving to be fit for a better 
world, we lose sight of the fact that we are 
not even fit for this! How many passions 
mar the calmness of our peace! How many 
things neglected take away the sweet ap- 
provals of conscience! How many tres- 
passes turn to discord the precious harmony 
which ought to reign in our moral nature! 
‘* We are as sheep gone astray,’’ but return- 








ing, I trust, to the Shepherd and Bishop of 
our souls. It will not be long before the 
twilight of our little life will come,—not 
long before darkness will close in upon our 
earthly career, and our bodies now warm 
with life will sleep all still below the grass 
and flowers which some friend will put over 
our graves. How little before that time 
shall we be able todo! How poorly pre- 
pared for our account and for the abode of 
blessed spirits! We must work while the 
day lasts, lest we fail in hearing that ‘‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.’’ Perhaps 
there is no better field for labor than our 
own hearts. Certainly we at least can 
make ourselves more blessed as examples to 
our friends. Too often in our anxiety to 
improve others and turn them to Christ and 
his kingdom, we forget that we require the 
same anxiety, the same earnest watchfulness, 
and the same fervent prayers. 
a * ¥ 


* 

Sunday morning: The sky is covered 
with clouds and everything betokens rain. 
‘Hath the rain a father?’’ What a glo- 
rious mystery the processes of nature mani- 
fest! How evident that the whole order 


of the natural world has been and is guided 


by infinite intelligence! How much more 
are we cared for by God than is the grass 
which perisheth! Could we but realize this, 
and w// to rest in God, obeying His voice 
as it reaches us in His Church and is ever 
strengthened by our own reason and con- 
science, what marvellous beauty would char- 
acterize our human life! How calm our 
own trust, how precious our family-life and 
altars, how free from enmity society, how 
charming the unselfishness of friendship, 
and holy the companionship of love! We 
ourselves have made earth miserable by 
yielding our allegiance to sin, and only 
by turning with sad penitent hearts to 
Christ, the Redeemer, can we ever hope 
to find rest or peace. 
. 7 + a 

Monday passed off quietly for a birihday. 
A kind Providence, who has given me so 
many years, commenced this new one with 
a most lovely day. The sun shone won- 
drously warm and bright. The insects were 
glittering in its light. The grass seemed to 
be springing into verdure. The elms and 
poplars were in blossom, and a wave of life 
seemed to be passing over the earth. I 
think it fortunate that my birthday comes 
so near the opening spring, when nature is 
reviving and inspiring us with hopes. I 
wish you had been here to take a ramble in 
the woods. You would hardly recognize the 
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old walk, every part of the scenery is so 
rapidly changing. The soft purple and 
azure which you saw not, is now covering 
the mountain and filling every opening in 
the hills, and the sunlight puts a golden- 
green. gleam over the wheat-fields that are 
scattered with such beautiful variety between 
us and the ‘‘Gap.’” The sombre dullness 
of the tree branches has given place to an 
almost sparkling lustre. It would do you 
good to stand on the hill out the lane near 
the woods, and mark the changing pano- 
rama.—Afarch 29, 1865. 
* * * * 
How much I do wish I could have been 
with you in the glorious mountains. Noth- 
ing so exalts my feelings and enlarges my 
sympathies as the shadowy valleys and tow- 
ering hills, and it is a great treat for me to 
get out into the wild woods, as far beyond 
gaudy civilization as possible, to refresh my- 
self on the lap of Mother Nature. Then 
one forgets the littleness of our common life, 
the transient prejudices, the little puffs of 
anger, the sharp frost of malice, and above 
all the low hypocrisies of men, as he gazes 
into the noble open face of things that greets 


so congenially every one who walks through” 


the long sweep of mountains and woodlands. 
When you once smell the fragrance of the 
pines, and see the nodding fox-gloves, and 
the waving marshweeds, and the frolic of 
birds, and a thousand nameless beauties of 
the country, all thoughts of the strange 
struggles and contradictions of men fade and 
vanish, and calm, happy content dwells in 
the spirit. Isit notso? Hence I love such 
jaunts as you most beautifully describe, and 
wish, as I read, that I had been there. We 
may yet enjoy some jaunt together. I can- 
not walk as you can; but every mouldering 
log tempts me to stop and meditate, and I 
fear you would soon tire of such a compan- 
ion. The Indian summer is now here, sweet 
dream of the months that have fled, hazy, 
warm, and unspeakably charming. I have 
but few moments to spare in enjoying it in 
any field-walks, but in spirit I am traversing 
the hillside almost every hour. 
* x* * 

They expect an oration from me pecu- 
liarly classical and literary—every produc- 
tion that I have given them thus far from 
the stage has naturally been moulded in this 
cast. In this they will be entirely disap- 
pointed, for I continually hear a voice 
within me saying, ‘‘Go to feach by your 
oration rather than to A/ease.’’ I am com- 
pelled by my conscience to choose a theo- 
logical subject, and such I have chosen—at 





once the deepest in theology and the most 
vital in reference to practical piety—‘‘ The 
relation of the Church to the Incarnation in 
the Creed.’’ Ishall treat the subject ina 
purely scientific and philosophic way. My 
piece will be burdened with thought without 
any regard to embellishment or ornament, 
and without the least regard to the prevail- 
ing theological dogmas of Puritanism. I 
shall present the Church as she is, the glor- 
ious living body of the Redeemer. I shall 
present the Incarnation as it is,—the great 
mystery, the central sacrament of the uni- 
verse.— Fune 12, 1852, having reference to 
Master's Oration at University of Vermont. 
* * * * 

It may be true, as you say, that there is 
but little opportunity of enjoying a delight- 
ful and instructive religious conversation in 
ordinary society; but still, aside from the 
solid peace of reflection, bending back into 
the interior of our own being, there is the 
fellow-citizenship of the saints, which affords 
each one of us a large field for precious 
communion. I mean by the saints not 
simply the living, but the long catalogue of 


| God’s servants from Abel to the present 


hour. Is it not delightful to feel that be- 
fore the eye of our faith there is such a vast 
cloud of witnesses, and that, although we 
may not open our hearts to them in prayer, 
we can still feel their sympathy as we bow 
in adoration before their and our Redeemer? 
We live not by sight as Christians, and we 


must feel that our faith really brings us into ° 


the household of God, whatever may be our 
earthly surroundings, so that even if we are 
alone we yet enjoy the ‘‘Communion of 
Saints.’’ Fixed upon the foundation of the 
prophets and apostles, can we not in reality 
walk and commune with them if we walk by 
faith and not by sight? 
* * * 

The order of the week thus far, now inter- 
rupted by the rain which is falling rapidly, 
has been gardening. The potatoes and on- 
ions and parsnips and peas and lettuce are 
in the ground,—bravo!—and now every 
morning you may imagine me leisurely limp- 
ing (my knee is not well yet) through the 
garden, lynx-eyed to see the least evidence of 
germination. How delightful to watch with 
affection the mysterious operations of nature 
—to see with what charming confidence the 
little seed in its hidden laboratory trans- 
forms the crude material into forms and 
colors as beautiful as they are regular, never 
failing and.never fatigued, never at a loss 
and never dissatisfied. ‘‘ Behold the lilies 
of the field; they toil not neither do they 
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spin, yet Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these.’’ 

Yet, after all, how much more mysterious 
and glorious are the operations of our moral 
nature, where in consciousness we grasp the 
whole process, where in will we determine, 
creating amidst the created and creative, with 
a heart glowing with promise and’self-inspir- 
ing love, Anowing that the Lord is our Shep- 
herd, and that our mission is such as to involve 
the very highest revelation of the Divine. 
Thus continually, as I walk the garden, do I 
sermonize, and every newly-growing weed or 
plant jots down the divisions of some homily. 

* * * * 

What precious gifts are these little chil- 
dren that God giveth us—sometimes, I fear, 
binding our hearts too much to earth, when 
they should, however, draw them still nearer 
to God ; and when taken away, forcing from 
us too often, I fear, an agonizing murmur 
instead of leading us to that difficult yet 
blessed resignation: God giveth, and taketh 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord. 

* * * * 

Should you, as I most anxiously hope, 
come north this spring, I assure you that we 
shall enjoy many evenings in talking and 
reading upon the subject of our faith, which 
is at once the most instructive and dearest 
to the heart. I wish I could read with you 
the delightful letters of the Martyr Cyprian, 





glowing as they are with the most devoted 
piety, and filled with the true contents of 
Christian experience. It is not through 
pedantry that I mention these things, but 
simply because from such sources | gain that 
solid refreshment which I need, and which 
here and from the Word of God is ever at 
hand. You may not be aware how, in the 
case of a theological student like myself, a 
felt sympathy with the faith of past ages 
sends a warm sunshine through the whole 
soul; but it is so, and in thus truly entering 
into the whole progress of the Church I feel 
more and more the “fellowship of that 
mystery’? which made the heroic apostle 
willing, in the midst of all trials, to bow the 
knee in joyful adoration. Think of the 
truth that you have come to ‘‘ Mount Zion 
and to the City of God,’’ and in the pres- 
ence of such thought move onward toward 


r that inheritance which is ‘‘ incorruptible and 


fadeth not away.’”’ 
>” * * * 

God’s providences are mysterious, and 
not one of us knows what calling of life is 
best for us, temporally or spiritually. What 
a varying life I have had, and how little 
after my choice or election! When I look 
back upon it, I can see that I had no con- 
trolling power over it. But God has been 
merciful and kind, and I ought to be filled 
with unfeigned gratitude—and I am. 
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Ye may be aye stickin’ ina tree, Jock ; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’. "" Scotch Farmer. 





E cannot live our children’s lives for 
them; we cannot bear their burdens or 
sorrows, do their work, or achieve their re- 
ward. All we can do, says Helen E. Star- 
rett, in Zhe Forum, to help them is to seek 
by every means in our power to provide for 
the fullest and freest development of all 
their natural powers and faculties. We can 
help to remove or to change fettering con- 
ditions. We can teach them to trust and to 
revere their own higher instincts and aspira- 
tions; and we shall find that, in following 
these, they will become conscious of their 
own individual relation to that divine creat- 
ive Power which works in and through them, 
and of which their work and achievements 
are but forms of manifestation. Coming to 





this consciousness, they will have found a 
centre of peace, a source of power from 
which they can draw for themselves strength 
and wisdom to perform the work they are in- 
spired to do. In their alliance with that in- 
finite Strength, and in their freedom to follow 
all their higher inspirations and to achieve 
all the possibilities of their lives, we shall 
find the solution, and the only solution, of 
the problem of the future of our daughters. 





One of the most inspiring and helpful of 
lecturers and instructors upon the Institute 
platform is Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Read- 
ing, Pa. She has done excellent work in 
the past, has of late been addressing Insti- 
tutes in New Jersey and Maryland, and the 
day of her usefulness has not yet reached 
high noon in Pennsylvania. There should 
always be a strong, good woman among the 
Institute instructors in every county, and we 
know of none better for this work than Miss 
Patridge, one of whose very best endorse- 
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ments is found in the fact that she seldom 
goes into a county for such work that she is 
not recalled for a second season. We think 
of this, and make mention of it, in connec- 
tion with a contribution—just received—of 
ten dollars from her generous hand to the 
Dr. Higbee Memorial Fund, which is sent 
as a practical woman’s expression of grateful 
regard for the memory of this good man now 
with God. Words do not cost much, but 
a donation like this, at a time like this, is 
both significant and important. The hearty 
thanks of the Memorial Committee are re- 
turned to Miss Patridge for her very generous 
contribution. We shall be glad to hear in 
like manner from any and all others who are 
interested in this movement, and are disposed 
to give it their aid and encouragement. 





GROWTH OF OUR SYSTEM. 


HE building up of our comprehensive 

public school system has been a pro- 
longed development, sometimes fluctuating, 
sometimes apparently stationary, but for- 
tunately never going backward. Its first 
period of gradual extension over the Com- 
monwealth from small beginnings, and the 
patient efforts of school officers and teachers 
and friends of education to bring about this 
steadfast result, reminds us sometimes of the 
little existences we read of far down in the 
coral depths of the sea, which, by their own 
unwitnessed toil and slow accretions from the 
element around them, in the lapse of years, 
perhaps of centuries, gradually build up 
their own colossal monument.  Steadily 
they build, and with unwearied patience, 
until at length, reefs and islands and ulti- 
mately a continent, appear upon the bosom 
of the waves, anchored in their depths for 
eternity, and proof against all influences, 
however subtle, that might seek to under- 
mine, or the wildest storms that might beat 
against to overthrow them. And _ the 
rapidity of its development at a subsequent 
stage of its existence, when new and more 
ample powers were conferred, and new re- 
sources and agencies created to energize its 
operations and expand its capabilities, re- 
minds us again of the clouds of mid-summer, 
that lift themselves so luminous and large 
into the heavens, visibly growing before the 
eye of the spectator—not built up by 
mechanical agencies of ‘artificial material, 
but drawing their varied and vast resources 
from the atmosphere beneath, on which they 
rest, and thus expanding upward and out- 
ward, evolving fold after fold with boundless 
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prodigality until the snowy masses seem to 
pillar the skies—a school system as pure in 
its purposes as those same Alpine crests, and 
as beneficent in its results as the refreshing 
showers which they send down to bless and 
fertilize the thirsting earth; but unlike 
those fleecy, fleeting clouds, as deep-seated 
and enduring as the everlasting hills. 


MONUMENT TO DR. BURROWES. 





LET USSOIMPROVE OUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY, 
AND THIS WORK MAY AT LAST BE DONE, 


T is borne in upon us with a weight of 
conviction we do not care to resist that 
now, also, is the time to carry out the pro- 
ject, suggested so long ago, of a monument 
over the unmarked grave of Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes. He lies buried in the old church- 
yard of the St. James’ Episcopal Church of 
Lancaster, in the very heart of the city, his 
grave being within a few feet of one of the 
most frequented streets, where a fitting 
monument would for hundreds of years 
tell the passer-by of him to whose honor it 
was reared, and what his great service to 
the Commonwealth. This is one of the 
oldest and most substantial parishes in the 
State, and here Dr. Burrowes was for many 
years a vestryman. Let us improve this 
golden opportunity to associate his memory 
for centuries with this place in a way that 
would have been most gratifying to himself. 
It can be very easily done, if done at once ; 
and in such manner that those whoaid in this 
good work would at the same time be making 
themselves better teachers and their schools 
better schools. 

A copy of the memorial portrait of Dr. 
Higbee for the school, and of the memorial 
volume, comprising 160 pages, for the 
teacher, will be sent through the hands of 
the County Superintendent, or at his direc- 
tion, to every school in which the contribu- 
tion is sufficient to warrant this. These may 
also be ordered by teachers at the County 
Institute, or through the Superintendent, at 
the rate of fifty (50) cents for the memorial 
volume, and seventy five (75) cents for the 
memorial portrait, or one dollar for both 
volume and portrait when ordered together. 
All money received for the memorial volume 
or portrait goes into the memorial, fund, 
and the committee would be very glad if 
the amount realized by New Year’s Day, 
1891, were.such as to enable them not only 
to complete the great work they have in 
hand, but also to erect a suitable monument 
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over the grave of Dr. Burrowes. His fu- 
neral took place March 1st, 1871, and the 
twentieth anniversary cf that day, March 
rst, 1891, might well be celebrated by the 
dedication, if possible, of a monument of 
granite to his memory. He gave nearly 
thirty-five of the best years of his vigorous 
life to the organization and development of 
our Common School System—almost wholly 
a labor of love; he wrote the bill under 
which our system of State Normal Schools 
has been organized ; and he sunk his entire 
private estate of nearly twenty thousand dol- 
lars in the work of organizing the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools. Let us seize upon this op- 
portunity of doing honor to his memory. 
It can be done so easily! Superintendents 
and Teachers and Directors need only to 
encourage the ornamentation of their school 
rooms by hanging on their walls these fine 
memorial portraits, and placing on the desk 
which occupies the platform this remarkable 
memorial volume—and a monument will 
rise to Dr. Burrowes, who for a third of a 
century was the Nestor of our educational 
councils, along with that which is assured to 
Dr. Higbee. Each of these great public 
benefactors is now recognized as the man 
‘‘called’’ for his time; neither of them 
would or could have done the work of the 
other. Let us again show to the world, and 
to curselves, that our benefactors are not 
forgotten—that ‘‘ Republics are not ungrate- 
ful.’’ Honor the Educator! if you would 
have him continue to grow in the public es- 
teem—if, indeed, you would have the State 
itself grow more worthy of being honored. 

In reply toa letter on this subject, Ex- 
State Superintendent Hickok writes: ‘I 
hope that your Memorial Committee can 
also erect a monument at Dr. Burrowes’ 
grave. He filled a larger space in the pub- 
lic mind from forty to fifty years ago, in 
connection with our Common School Sys- 
tem, than any man since his day. His 
connection with the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, which he organized, was financially 
a calamitous failure for himself. But his 
great pioneer work ought not to be forgot- 
ten by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ Weare, all of us, under obligation 
of gratitude to Dr. Burrowes. Shall we 
now—at last— do him this high honor? 

We would suggest further, that the project 
for the erection of a General Educational 
Monument upon the Capitol Grounds at 
Harrisburg, be encouraged by resolution of 
County Institutes in all parts of the State. 
This measure has already been discussed at 
different ‘times in the Pennsylvania State 





Teacher’s Association; favorable reports have 
been made upon it by those to whom the 
project has been referred; and nearly twenty 
years ago a large Committee was appointed 
to see thatthe matter proposed be carried out 
—but nothing further has yet been done. 


From Zhe School Journal for April, 1871, 
we take the following paragraphs of interest 
in this connection : 

‘‘In addition to resolutions expressing 
their sense of the value of the services ren- 
dered by Dr. Burrowes to the cause of edu- 
cation, and the deep regret felt by them on 
account of his death, the teachers of Pitts- 
burgh, on the motion of Mr. Andrew Burtt, 
adopted the following: 

“* Whereas, Some tribute of respect is due to 
the memory of Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes and 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, and other eminent 
statesmen, for their self sacriticing efforts which 
produced and upheld our Common Schools 
against all opposition, until their present highly 
efficient condition was the result ; therefore 

Resolved, That we request the State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools to take measures 
for having a suitable monument erected to their 
memory by the teachers and pupils of the Com- 
mon Schools of the State; and we suggest that 
for this purpose each teacher be invited to con- 
tribute one dollar and each pupil one dime 
annually until the requisite funds are obtained. 

‘*The Allegheny Board of Control has 
handsomely seconded this movement, by 
passing unanimously the following resolu- 
tions: 

‘Resolved, That the citizens of this Common- 
wealth will ever keep in grateful remembrance 
the philanthropic services of the late Hon. 
Thomas H. Burrowes and his co-laborer, the 
late Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, in inaugurating 
our noble system of free schools. 

** Resolved, That the project, originated in our 
sister city of Pittsburgh, of erecting a monument 
to the memory of these gentlemen, through the 
contributions of the teachers and children of 
the State, aided by the friends of education, 
meets our hearty approval.” 

The followirg in reference to a general 
educational monument is from the Septem- 
ber No., 1872, of Zhe School Journal. 

‘*Prof. J. P. Wickersham, chairman of 
the Committee on the Erection of a Monu- 
ment on the Capitol grounds at Harrisburg 
to commemorate the services of distinguished 
public educators, submitted a report (from 
which these paragraphs are taken ): 

“The committee appointed ‘to devise a plan 
for the erection of a suitable monument in the 
Capitol grounds at Harrisburg, to commemorate 
the services of the chief founders and most dis- 
tinguished promoters of our Common School 
system,’ beg leave respectfully to report that, 
as a preliminary step, in the matter they pre- 
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ared and had passed by the Legislature the fol- 
owing act securing a proper place in the Capitol 
grounds upon which to erect the Monument: 


AN ACT 

To authorize the Commissioners of the Public 
Buildings and Grounds to select a site in the 
grounds of the State Capitol for a monument 
to be erected by the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, in memory of the chief 
founders and promoters of the common school 
system of Pennsylvania. 

“Sec. 1.—Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met, and 
it is hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same, That the Commissioners of the Public 
Buildings and Grounds are hereby authorized 
and required to select and appropriate a suit- 
able piece of ground, in the public grounds of 
the State Capitol, for a site for a Monument to 
be erected by the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, or other persons acting therewith, 
to the memory of the chief founders and most 
distinguished promoters of the common school 
system of Pennsylvania.”’ 

This law enacted nearly twenty years ago 
is upon the statute book. No further legis- 
lation is needed. Let us finish the work. 
**A long pull, astrong pull, and a pull all 
together’’—and it is done! The State 
will be honored and the cause of education 
throughout the Commonwealth will be the 
stronger because of it. Shall we go at it, 
and complete the good work so auspiciousl y 
begun almost a generation ago? The best 
hour the clock ever strikes is Vow / 


AN ADVANCED COURSE. 








HE Christian Union is always interested 

in educational work, and the following 
account of a novel and important step in the 
education of educators is worthy special at- 
tention: Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., will be- 
gin in October and continue until June a 
one year’s course in the history and princi- 
ples of education. He will be assisted in 
this work by Dr. William H. Burnham, who 
has spent some time in Europe studying 
special problems connected with educational 
work, and who succeeded Dr. Hall at Johns 
Hopkins University when he relinquished 
this department to take up the new work at 
Worcester. The methods will consist of 
lectures, general and individual conferences, 
special lines of reading, and a great deal of 
suggestive and inspiring work. The course 
itself will be divided as follows: 1. Gen- 
eral History of Educational Ideas and In- 
stitutions in Antiquity. 2. General History 
of Educational Ideas and Institutions during 








the Middle Ages, and down to the Early 
Decades of the Present Century. 3. Under 
this head attention will be given to Con- 
temporary Educational Institutions, and a 
good part of the year will be spent in this 
field. The educational system in Germany 
will be extensively considered, and each 
class of institutions, from the kindergarten 
to the university, will be described. The 
features taken up will include legislation, 
administration, financial methods,  su- 
pervision of buildings, curricula, training, 
testing, and examination of teachers, 
methods of instruction in the leading sub- 
jects, and whatever else may come in the 
way of educational service. In the same 
way the French, Italian, Scandinavian, Rus- 
sian, British, and American educational in- 
stitutions will be treated, and along with 
these will be taken up such topics as the con- 
stitution of universities, with historical 
sketches and descriptions of typical institu- 
tions, both European and American; the 
relations of government to science, learned 
associations and academies, professional and 
technical instruction, and the like. 4. Un- 
der this division the philosophical conclu- 
sions and practical applications of the sur- 
vey will be entered upon, and the end, di- 
rection, and methods of education will be 
considered with special reference to the 
needs and problems of our own country. 
This is the outline of the work. It is in- 
tended for those who desire to qualify them- 
selves for professors of education in colleges 
or normal schools, and for superintendents, 
principals, and other special positions in 
educational fields. The work is not new in 
Germany, where the history of education is 
constantly taught; but it is new in this 
country, and its successful introduction will 
mark an era in our educational development. 


en 


THE PORTRAIT OF DR. HIGBEE. 





DURABLE AND HANDSOME FRAMES. 





HESE pictures should be framed without 

delay, and a contribution for this pur- 
pose might be made by the school or among 
some of its more liberal patrons. But it 
would be much better if they were framed in 
handsome variety by the School Board of 
the District, and put into the schools as the 
property of the district. They are much 
more valuable than ordinary school appar- 
atus; and, when the matter of the cost of 
the frames is considered, it may be remem- 
bered that Dr. Higbee had the State appro- 
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propriation to the district doubled, or nearly 
so, and it can therefore readily afford some 
small outlay in grateful recognition of this 
fact—though this is a but a small part of the 
benefit his administration has conferred 
upon the schools of the State. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Art Department of John Wanamaker’s 
store, corner 13th and Market streets, Phil- 
adelphia, to frame pictures for those who 
desire it, in case satisfactory local arrange- 
ments either as to style or price cannot 
readily be made. The accompanying list 
gives description and prices of several varie- 
ties of frames which have been carefully 
selected after visiting different framing es- 
tablishments in New York and Philadelphia. 
Prices are believed to be from’ one-fourth to 
one-third under regular rates. The best 
quality of glass is used, and the picture 
framed perfectly flat by a peculiar process. 
They may be ordered by simply giving the 
number of the frame or frames selected. 
They are all durable, and will look well and 
preserve the portrait as an ornament on the 
wall for generations. 
No. 801—-Dark Shaded Oak Frames, 3 in- 
ches wide, patent bronze inside. . . . $1.75 
No. 802—Gold Bronze Frame, 1% inch, 
oval; inside oak lining. ....... 
No. 808—Dark shaded Oak Frame, three 
inches wide, with imitation bamboo out- 
side and gold bronze rope inside. . . 2.75 
No. 81o—Fine polished Oak Frame, three 
inches wide, with 1% inch gold bronze 
outside, gold bronze rope inside. . . 5.00 
The above are the prices without the 
picture. If you do not have it, add one 
dollar for the memorial portrait (the me- 
morial volume goes with it), or one dol- 
lar and a half in cloth binding. Teachers 
singly or sending their orders together, or 
the school board of the district, can have 
these portraits framed without the least 
trouble to any one, and with the certainty 
of getting, ata low price, precisely what 
they order; and the Board of Directors of a 
district can do a most excellent thing for 
the teachers and pupils in their care by 
framing the portraits in attractive style for 
all their schools. The school will mean 
more because of this small outlay than it 
has ever meant before. We would suggest 
that, for the schools of a district, a variety 
of frames be selected. No charge is made 
for boxing the frames, whether singly or in 
large number. ‘The framing of the portraits 
contributes nothing to the Fund, which is 
made up only from contributions and from 
the sale of the memorial volume and me- 
morial portrait. 


2.50 





If local arrangements cannot readily be 
made, and the above frames are regarded 
too high in price, Zhe Journal will do what 
it can to oblige teachers, directors and 
superintendents, though we do not solicit or 
desire orders. We have made arrangements 
with a framing establishment in Lancaster, 
to fill any orders in lots of a half dozen or 
more frames, handsome and durable, and 
in attractive variety of styles, at a price not 
to exceed two dollars each, or including 
picture ready framed for hanging (with 
memorial volume with each) at three dollars 
each. We would prefer, however, that 
frames, singly or in lots, should be ordered 
from John Wanamaker’s Art Department in 
Philadelphia. 





WORK YET TO BE DONE. 





N discussing from time to time the prac- 

tical workings of our common school 
system, generalizations are not applicable to 
all parts of it alike. Under the wide diver- 
gence in local circumstances, conditions, 
antecedents, and ideals, what may be appli- 
cable in one district or county would often 
be wholly inapplicable and perhaps unjust in 
many other localities. So that in all cases 
our readers will have to appropriate what- 
ever might be suitable for their own region 
and surroundings, and pass over whatever 
might have no practical bearing on the 
situation as they understand it. Let them 
always remember, however, that there are 
portions of the State to which suggestions 
made do apply. With over twenty-three 
hundred school districts, city, borough, 
rural, and independent, all linked together 
under one general organization, like the 
States under the Federal Union, 


Distinct as the waves but one as the sea, 


with wide differences in soil, climate, avail- 
able resources and diversity of population, 
all to be moulded and fused into harmony 
of action upon a common basis and fora 
uniform purpose, the marvel is that the 
Legislature in its wisdom succeeded at last 
in creating a uniform system at all. With 
the Friends in the south-east, the New- 
England element in the northern counties, 
the Germans in the middle, and English, 
Scotch-Irish, Welsh, and other nationalities 
pretty well distributed generally, with their 
different habits, antecedents, traditions, 
modes of thought, and principles of action, 
it has been no easy task to put them into 
working harness under one comprehensive 
and uniform organization, with the same 
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general methods of procedure. But this 
at first most difficult, and, at times, almost 
hopeless task has in the lapse of time been 
so far accomplished that there is no longer 
any warfare against the form of the organic 
structure itself, and the only questions have 
reference to the development of the school 
life within and under that organization in 
the different localities to which it applies. 

This success is owing first to the flexible 
character of the organization itself, which 
ensures smooth and successful operation 
wherever its powers are applied; and, 
second, that it has become so settled in the 
habits and convictions of our people that 
opposition and dissent from the require- 
ments of that organization have long since 
died away, and what was once obnoxious 
and condemned is now a matter of pride 
and satisfaction. ‘The progress made in all 
these arduous transition years has, of course, 
been unequal because of the difference in 
local circumstances, resources, and public 
sentiment; and so while the organization is 
uniform, the developments under it are so 
diversified and unequal that it is impossible 
to speak of them in general terms that shall 
be uniformly applicable. 

The school district is the unit of opera- 
tions, and in endeavoring to discriminate so 
that no injustice may be done, the only way 
seems to be to classify these local organi- 
zations so as fittingly to exhibit the progress 
made, or yet needed to be made if the 
schools are to answer their purpose and 
realize the legislative intention in creating 
them. The first and most conspicuous gen- 
eral classification would naturally include 
the boroughs and cities on one side, and 
the rural districts on the other. The great- 
est progress and the most liberal and en- 
lightened school policy would naturally be 
found in the organized centres of popula- 
tions. For that reason we should expect to 
find, and in fact do find, in those districts a 
higher and more predominant educational 
sentiment, which demands and _ secures 
longer school terms, better school facilities, 
and as a necessary consequence better teach- 
ing ; whilst in the rural districts with their 
widely scattered population, shorter terms 
and lighter taxes are often considered of 
more importance than good teaching and 
efficient elementary training. One effect 
of this difference in policy was seen in 
former years in the multitude of special acts 
passed before the adoption of the new con- 
stitution, attaching individual farms to the 
adjoining borough for school purposes, to 
enable the proprietor or tenant to get better 
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schooling for his children, and more of it, 
although at a much heavier expense. 

In the matter of supervision, for instance, 
the field naturally divides itself into the 
same classification—the Borough and City 
Superintendents on the one hand, and the 
County Superintendents on the other; the 
duties of the former being more purely 
professional and confined mainly to the 
technical work of instruction in the schools, 
whilst the latter with a much wider and 
more arduous territorial jurisdiction, are 
charged as men of affairs with a more ex- 
tended range of duty and responsibility in 
the obligatory task, delicate and difficult, 
of educating and moulding public senti- 
ment as a conditional precedent to the 
building up of good schools. In our sug- 
gestions to Superintendents in a recent num- 
ber of Zhe Journal, we had more particu- 
larly in view the functions, and what might 
be called the extraneous and auxiliary duties 
of County Superintendents, which are not 
specified by name in the law, but which are 
inherent in the nature of the office itself, 
and the peculiarities of the field to be culti- 
vated. The public sentiment and educa- 
tional policy in the cities and boroughs, 
being in the main normal and satisfactory, 
sometimes highly so, and moving forward 
with steady and ststained growth to a still 
higher plane of usefulness under intelligent 
and efficient supervision, we need not give 
ourselves much concern at present about 
their future, but can rest content in the 
conscious assurance that, as a general thing, 
‘all is well.”’ 

An immense work has been done in the 
last thirty-six years in educating public 
sentiment in the country districts, and in 
some of them progress has been made and 
results achieved of which local school offi- 
cers may well be proud, and that greatly add 
to the reputation and welfare of the Com- 
monwealth. But, taking the State at large, 
a great work yet remains to be done, that 
still challenges the best efforts of the best 
and ablest men that could be commissioned 
as County Superintendents, and it is to this 
we invite attention. 

Looking through the last annual volume 
of county reports, and confining our atten- 
tion entirely to defects yet to be remedied, 
we find that in one county good teachers 
continued scarce because directors paid equal 
salaries to good, bad, and indifferent teach- 
ers; scholarship and ability to teach sel- 
dom count ; a State Normal certificate com- 
manding no more respect than a low-grade 
provisional, and a teacher without experi- 
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ence and with no interest in the work 
except the pay to be had for a winter’s 
teaching, having just as good a chance of 
employment as experienced teachers of 
higher qualifications; and good teachers 
leaving every year for other counties 
where longer terms and higher wages pre- 
vail. In another county we read that public 
sentiment is a barrier in the way of im- 
proved methods of teaching, and teaching 
is mostly done by those who merely look to 
it as a stepping-stone to some other business. 
Another report states that a graded course 
of study for the country schools is greatly 
needed to give teachers a more definite idea 
of what is required of them. Another 
laments the great lack of uniformity in text- 
books, many of those in use being unsuit- 
able for the purpose. Another complains 
that the external and internal condition of 
the school-houses is very unsatisfactory and 
that they are greatly deficient in supplies. 
Another announces the scarcity of trees on 
the school grounds; and that in many 
country districts teacher’s salaries have been 
gradually reduced until they are now so low 
that it is almost impossible to get good 
teachers. Another states that some School 
Boards do not meet from the time they 
elect teachers until they assemble when the 
schools close to make the annual settle- 
ment, leaving the schools to take care of 
themselves as best they may, without visits 
from directors; payment of teachers being 
left to the Secretary. Also that there isa 
confusion of text-books which is very objec- 
tionable. Another reports teachers who 
get poor pay, give poor work in return, 
and do not deserve the little they do get. 
And so this general drift of testimony in 
one shape or another comes to the surface 
in about twenty or more of the county re- 
ports, indicating the great extent of territory 
in which these radical and deplorable de- 
fects still exist in the administration of the 
schools, It will be seen in most of these 
cases that the main trouble lies back of the 
schools, in sluggish or prejudiced public 
sentiment ; and that much of persistent and 
well-directed effort is yet required to bring 
it into line with the enlightened and most 
gratifying progress reported from other 
counties. Where rests the responsibility for 
this backward condition of things can be 
plainly seen from the fact that Directors are 
clothed by law with almost plenary power 
to make the schools whatever they please, 
from the highest grade of excellence to the 
lowest standard of inferiority. But reading 
between the lines, the reports sometimes 





show that the Superintendent is himself 
primarily responsible for some of the short- 
comings which he laments, and should be 
sharply held to that responsibility before 
visiting censure upon the Directors. When 
theact of 1854 relieved School Directors from 
the duty of examining teachers, because of 
lax practices and unsatisfactory results, it 
was never intended to legalize the same 
careless inefficiency on the part of a new 
examiner with the title of Superintendent. 
It was intended and expected that there 
would be a radical and resolute reform in 
that particular, leaving to Directors only 
the privilege of selecting teachers from 
amongst those who had been carefully ex- 
amined and duly certified by a commis- 
sioned expert in the art of teaching, whose 
own qualifications are fixed by law, and who 
is sworn to perform his official duties with 
fidelity. 

And whilst endeavoring on the one hand 
with discreet, judicious, and impressive 
effort to influence public sentiment in favor 
of a sound policy and progressive educa- 
tional methods, it is equally plain on the 
other hand that the Superintendent should 
fearlessly and firmly exercise the full power 
with which the law has clothed him to pro- 
tect the schools and elevate the standard of 
instruction in them by refusing to certify 
those who are incompetent and inefficient. 
Attempted ‘‘influence,’’ merely, may be 
well enough in its way so far as it goes, but 
‘*influence,’’ as Washington well said on one 
occasion, ‘‘is not government, and govern- 
ment is power, and that power is to be 
exerted when the occasion calls for it.’’ 

The County Superintendent is a govern- 
ment officer, just as much so as the School 
Director, and cannot neglect or shrink from 
any duty without a betrayal of trust that 
degrades the office and neutralizes its func- 
tions and authority. The county superin- 
tendency is to-day, more than ever, an office 
of great labor and grave responsibility, in its 
personality calling for the highest qualities 
of manhood as well as trained skill and 
intelligence as an expert; and if its best 
efforts and authority and influence shall be 
exerted in good faith during the coming 
three years, it cannot be possible but that 
the common schools in backward districts 
will be relieved from the incubus and pest 
of worthless teachers, who are to be barred 
out by the positive hand of the law, no 
matter what Directors or people may think 
of it. 

The schools, in far too many instances, 
have been marshaled much too long under 
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the flag of legalized inferiority. It is high 
time that a halt be called and incompe- 
tents drummed out of camp, leaving to 
Directors only the privilege of employing 
better teachers or postponing the opening 
of the schools until they can get them. To 
that complexion it must come at last, and 
the sooner it is understood the better it will 
be, for the children in the schools and for 
the reputation of the Commonwealth. 

In the future as in the past, education 
must come from above, and not from below; 
from the educated intelligence of the com- 
munity, not from its illiterate and blind 
parsimony. Our school laws were framed 
upon that~principle, and so wisely framed 
that when their provisions are carried out 
in good faith, in letter and in spirit, they 
have never failed of success. But it all de- 
pends upon how they are administered. 
The large annual appropriations leave no 
excuse for mismanagement on the pretext of 
enforced economy. 


— 


TWELFTH ARBOR DAY. 





HE observance of the Autumn School 
Arbor Day on Friday, October 24th, re- 
sulted in the planting of many trees, and in 
again directing the thought of the schools 
all over the State to this matter of vital im- 
portance. Of all days of special observance 
this is perhaps the most attractive, and may 
be made to result in the most good not only 
to individuals but to the community and to 
the State at large. 

The day at the Lancaster High School 
was one much enjoyed by all who were 
present. The study hall of the school 
looked fresh and beautiful, with so many 
happy faces and all the attractions of foliage 
and flowering plants. The musical pro- 
gramme, both vocal and instrumental, was 
delightful. The formal address was by Rev. 
Montgomery R. Hooper, head master of 
Yeates Institute of Lancaster. The school 
planted about one hundred and fifty trees. 
The following is the programme of exercises. 


Reading and Prayer, Rev. Geo. E. Mull. 

Chorus—On the Fount of Life Eternal (Goudimel). 

Chorus—The Water Into Wine (Higbee). 

Instrumeutal—Overture ‘‘ Resource,’” (Mohr) High School 
Orchestra, 

Chorus—White Blossoms (Levey). 

Chorus—Gentle Annie (Foster), 

Violin Solo—Fantasie, from “ Rigoletto,”” (Verdi) Clarence 
D. Royer. 

The Forest and Its Functions, by Rev. Montgomery R. 
Hooper, head master Yeates Institute, Lancaster, Bs. 

Chorus—Come, Haste Away (Neapolitan). 

Chorus—The Dawn of Day (Reay). 

Chorus—The Mountain Bugle (Hewitt). 

Reading—Ofhcial Arbor Day Order, by Fred. J. Rieker. 
Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., State Superintendent Public Instruc- 
tion 
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Reading—The Observance of Arbor Day, Mary E. Cochran. 
Dr. E. E. Higbee, Arbor Day Superintendent. 

Duet—(Violins) ‘‘Sounds From Home ” (Gungl), Prof. 
Carl Thorbahn and Clarence D. Royer. 

Chorus—(Girls) ‘‘Oh! Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast’’ 
(Mendelssohn). 

Chorus—Because He Loved You So (Dempster). In memory 
of State Superintendent Higbee. 

Instrumental — Overture, “ Heyday” (Heinrich), High 
School Orchestra. 

Chorus—It is Better to Laugh than be Sighing (Donizetti). 

Chorus—Hark | I Hear an Angel Sing (Baker). 

Doxology—Praise God from Whom Ail Blessings Flow. 

Chorus singing by the schools under the direction of Prof. 
Carl Matz, instructor in vocal music in the High Schools. 


High School Orchestra—First violins, C. D. Royer, F. C. 
Sweeton, Donald G. McCaskey, John D._ Pyott, John 
Denues, Stewart Thorbahn; second violins, W. J. Gruger, 
Wm. H. Heitshu, J. W. Byrne and Wm. P. Cochran; violon- 
cello, E. Goodell; piano, Fannie Thorbahn; flute, John L, 
Frantz ; clarionet, Thos. Thorbahn; trombones, R. S. Oster, 
Wm. O. Groff; drum, George W. Leonard; instructor and 
leader, Prof. Carl Thorbahn. 


The following is the address of Rev. Mr. 
Hooper upon 


THE FOREST AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 


If one were to ask of what use the woods are, 
the answer given by most people would be to 
the effect that the chief use of the forests is to 
supply firewood and timber, and if the ques- 
tion were pressed as to any further benefits the 
forest conveys to man, most would be put to 
their wits’ end to think of any. To the much- 
vaunted practical man, who claims and mostly 
receives credit for the ability to “ git thar,”” and 
who despises theory as fit only for pedants and 
fools—to him the only thoughts suggested by a 
stretch of woodland are, how many cords of 
wood and sticks of timber it will cut per acre, 
and how much money he can get out of it. He 
little knows, and cares less, that he may be dis- 
turbing the equilibrium of nature, modifying 
the seasons, redistributing the rainfall, drying 
up the springs that fertilize the valleys, and 
robbing the hillsides of their soil. 

Yet the functions of the forest are not all of 
them deeply hidden to the observers; and 
history—meaning by history not the story of 
dynasties, and battles and sieges, but the story 
of the progress or the retrogression of the happi- 
ness or the misery of men—history, I say, en- 
ables us to understand clearly what good the 
forests do, because it records for us now and 
then the ills that happen from the destruction 
of forests. 

I will, then, state to you some of the things 
that forests do, stating them not on my own 
authority, but upon the authority of world-known 
students of these matters. 

1. And first of all the forest has an influence 
upon climate. 

You will easily see that a belt of woods grow- 
ing to the windward of a field will be a sensible 
protection against the winds. Every woodsman, 
every boy even, who is familiar with the woods, 
has noticed that in the thick forest the wind 
scarcely blows. One hears the storm raging in 
the tree tops above him; but the air beneath is 
little disturbed, and the effect of a belt of wood- 
land is the same in kind as that of a wall of 
equal height. 

The province of Bergamo, north of Milan, in 





Italy, is a case in point. In the time of Napo- 
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leon the exclusion of English iron from France 
and her dependencies occasioned a great de- 
mand for Italian iron, The furnaces in the 
valleys of Bergamo were stimulated to the 
greatest activity. The ordinary production of 
charcoal not proving sufficient, the forests were 
felled en masse. At Piazzatorre there was such 
devastation of the woods and such a consequent 
increased severity of climate that Indian corn 
would no longer ripen. Since that time an as- 
sociation, formed forthe purpose, has succeeded 
in effecting the replanting of the forests, and 
now that the trees again afford protection, corn 
again flourishes in Piazzatorre. (Marsh, p. 162.) 

Fifty years ago the bank of the Scheldt, 
opposite Antwerp, was a vast desert of sand, 
utterly barren. Now a spectator, placed on the 
bell tower of the cathedral, sees there a forest, 
as he thinks, but if he enters the supposed 
forest he finds only a system of rows of trees. 
These plantations -ward off the winds and the 
barren sands are transformed into fertile fields. 

In parts of Europe—as in parts of Sweden, 
Italy, France and Switzerland—the spring is 
now about two weeks later than it was a cen- 
tury ago, and the physicists of those countries 
believe that the lateness of the spring and the 
occurrence of unseasonable frosts are due to the 
destruction of the forests that formerly shielded 
those districts from the northerly winds. 

2. It is found in the second place that in 
well-wooded countries the rains are more 
frequent and gentle; while as the woods are 
removed the rains become more infrequent and 
more violent. It is also observed that hail 
storms occur oftener and are more destructive. 
In southern France, northern Italy and Switz- 
erland companies insuring against hail are 
as common as fire insurance companies amongst 
us ; and I may add they are quite as necessary. 
As to the necessity you may judge when [ tell 
you that a single one of these companies stated 
in its public notices in 1882, that it had paid out 
for damage by hail during the three preceeding 
years a sum equal to over a million and a half 
of our currency. 

Do we not notice the same things in our own 
country? Therains are more rare and more 
violent than formerly with us, and we too have 
companies to insure the tobacco crops against 
damage by hail. How long will it be before 
it will be found necessary to insure also the 
other crops and even the cattle? 

3. In the third place, forests act as maintain- 
ers of springs and streams, and as regulators of 
their flow. In the virgin forest—though not in 
the artificial forest, unless domestic animals are 
shut out, all domestic animals, except pigs, are 
destructive to forests, because they destroy the 
young trees as they spring up, but of all these 
animals the sheep, and especially the goats, are 
the most destructive: forests become impossible 
where goats abound, and it is the opinion of 
some travelers that great parts of the Sahara 
would become wooded if the goat and the 
camel could be excluded from it. In the virgin 
forest, then I repeat, the ground beneath the 
trees is like a sponge into which the foot sinks 
ankle deep. The dead leaves, the mosses, the 





fallen and decaying twigs, above all the thickly 
matted roots, convert the ground into a spongy 
mass which quickly absorbs and long retains 
the falling rain. The roots of the trees enable 
the water to penetrate deep. In the shade of 
the forest there is little surface evaporation. 
And as a consequence of these physical features 
the water runs off much more slowly. Rains 
that in a woodless country would produce de- 
structive floods, suffice in wooded countries only 
to cause a moderate and harmless rise in the 
streams. The rain is stored up, as it were, in a 
natural reservoir and given out slowly to the 
expectant springs and streams, thus enabling 
them to maintain a constant flow even during 
the heat of summer. 

All this beneficent action is done away with 
when the woodman comes with his axe. Then 
the rain as it falls runs off at once, sometimes 
causing disastrous inundations; but in a few 
days the country is as dry as before and no 
trace of the storm can be seen except it may be 
in the ruin it has wrought. Moreover, as a 
second result of the destruction of the forest, the 
springs begin to fail and finally for the most 
= cease to flow, and of course the streams 

ecome smaller and in the hot months they 
show no surface flow—one may pass over their 
beds in many places dry-shod—seeing no water, 
and teading upon dry shingle composed of the 
pebbles and sand that used to be covered with 
water. I am sure that many here can recall 
instances of this fact. I certainly know of sev- 
eral streams that 30 or 40 years ago flowed all 
the year round in full stream, dashing noisily 
over the rocks in their beds—full of life and 
music, haunts of fish and water fowl, skirted 
with vendure of grass, with rushes, with willowy 
banks, winding their life-giving way through 
the wooded glades; now that the woods have 
gone, one searches in vain through the barren 
and parched fields for the stream that delighted 
his boyhood. He finds instead, if it be summer 
time, the dry bed of a torrent, and if it be spring 
or winter a muddy flood carrying with it in its 
blasting and ill-omened course the more fertile 
and valuable parts of the soil through which it 
flows. 

The well-established fact that rains are less 
frequent is pregnant with possibilities of disaster. 
Less frequent rains may mean long continued 
and killing droughts. And often drought is just 
what occurs. In Somerset county, New Jersey, 
when I was a boy, droughts were practically 
unknown, and certainly not dreaded by the 
farmer; but since the woods have been exten- 
sively cleared off drought has become a fre- 
quent thing, and to-day Indian corn is consid- 
ered there a very uncertain crop. As a conse- 
quence farm lands have greatly depreciated in 
value, and I know of some once considered 
valuable would now be, in my opinion, a bad 
investment at any price above five dollars an 
acre. 

4. The fourth function of the woods, in my 
estimation, is the protection of the soil from the 
denuding action of the rains. This protection 
is especially important on the hills and on 
sloping ground. The soilof the forests even on 
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steep hillsides is not washed away by the rains. 
The thick mat of leaves, twigs, mosses, under- 
growth, roots, holds the soil together, and pre- 
vents the rain from washing it away. 

Look, now, what happens when the forest is 
removed. You can see for yourselves in every 
drive you take, in every railway journey you 
can see, that is, if your eyes are trained to see. 
You can see hillsides almost bare of soil— 
where scarcely anything will grow. You can 
see too, if you look at the streams after a heavy 
rain. The water is loaded with mud, and this 
mud is unfortunately the part of the soil that is 
most valuable. Lancaster county is being 
slowly stripped of its fertile soil. Here in this 
county the lapse of time is not yet great enough 
to show startling results. But in the old country 
—in Italy, in Spain, in Portugal, in Eastern 
France—the results, the appalling results, force 
themselves upon the notice of the most careless 
observer; and most of the countries of Europe 
have been obliged by the instinct of self-preser- 
vation to take measures to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the forests, and to repair the damage 
that has been caused by the recklessness of 
man, 

As an instance of the waste of soil caused by 
rivers after the forests have been destroyed, 
take the river Po, the Padus of the Romans. 

We have fortunately good testimony to the 
former beneficent character of the Po. Pliny 
the naturalist says, (Nat. Hist. Book III., § 20), 
that the Po, which is inferior to no river in 
swiftness of current, is in flood about the rising 
of the dog star, the snow then melting; and, 
though so rapid in flow, it washes nothing from 
the soil, but leaves it increased in fertility. 
Let us now see what it has done since that time 
—(Marsh, p. 270). ‘Ravenna, forty miles 
south of the principal mouth of the Po, was 
built like Venice in a lagoon; and the Adriatic 
still washed its walls at the commencement of 
the Christian era. Now the mud of the Po has 
filled the lagoon, and Ravenna is four miles 
from thesea. The town of Adria, lying between 
the Po and the Adige, four or five miles from 
each, was once a harbor famous enough to 
have given its name to the Adriatic sea, and 
was accessible to large vessels in the time of 
Augustus. Adria is now fourteen miles in- 
land.” 

And the fate of the lagoons of Ravenna and 
Venice and Adria is in store for the North 
Adriatic. It is shoaling rapidly. Islands of 
alluvial matter are appearing opposite the 
mouths of the rivers, and the soil of Italy is be- 
ing rapidly carried down to turn the north 
Adriatic into a marsh. The Po alone carries 
into the Adriatic 55,000,000 cubic yards of earth 
per year, and the coast line is carried out into 
the sea at the rate of 200 feeta year. Dr. 
Marsh estimates that the total quantity of soil 
carried to the Adriatic per year by the rivers 
emptying into it on the Italian coast he esti- 
timates the quantity, I say—at 550,000,000 cubic 
yards. So much for the action of rivers. I 
will not detain you by citations as to the denu- 
dation of the sides of hills and mountains, and 
I will say only that the French Alps, that is the 
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sides of the Alps towards France, are rapidly 
becoming a desert. The woods which once 
crowned the hills and slopes have been cut off, 
the soil has been washed away, and the country 
is fast becoming a desert. 

I have now described to you as well as I can 
in the short time allotted to me the beneficent 
work and function of the forest. And I said at 
the outset that we are not obliged to depend 
upon mere theory for these statements, but that 
we can confidently ae to history. 

Let me now appeal to history. The Roman 
empire, before the time of the emperors, was 
merely a narrow strip of land on the borders of 
the Mediterranean. At the time I speak of it 
was in its greatest vigor—the vigor of natural, 
healthful strength. Its people were fairly happy 
and entirely prosperous. They were sometimes 
unjustly treated ; but upon the whole they were 
better off than they would have been under any 
other of the great powers that then existed. No 
one who has read Horace and Virgil can fail to 
have observed that substantial comfort must 
have been the rule in Italy. The great men of 
the days of the early republic went from the 
plow to the command of armies, and ‘when 
their task was done—the enemy driven back or 
the hostile city taken—they returned content- 
edly to the plow again, living and dying as 
peasants in friendly intercourse with the peas- 
antry around them. 

The reasons for the physical comfort of the 
Romans of those days are not hard to find. 
First, the climate of the countries that border on 
the Mediterranean was genial—not too hot and 
not too cold. It was equable and well balanced. 
The sky supplied gentle rains at suitable inter- 
vals. The mountains were clothed to their 
—_ with the primeval forest—wherein, when 
other enemies were lacking, the bold spirits of 
the people could find suitable exercise in hunt- 
ing the boar. The rivers were clear streams, 
abounding in fish. In the midst lay the great 
sea, tideless, unvisited by fierce storms, afford- 
ing the cheapest of all means of transportation 
and of communication. It was literally what 
Virgil styles it, a mare relivolum—a “‘sail- 
winged sea."’ Thus they had the greatest bless- 
ings that nature can pour from her bounteous 
lap—mild and sonal airs, regularity and bal- 
ance in the distribution of rains, the hills waving 
with woods, the valleys fertile below. Every- 
where the land and the mare nostrum—“ our 
sea,’ as they proudly called it—were near 
neighbors, affording to the people easy means 
of communication, accessible markets, and 
those thousand nameless delights that only 
those can understand who have long lived be- 
side the sea. Withal there was no temptation 
to South Sea languor and idleness. There was 
plenty for the poorest, but toil was necessary. 

Such was Italy and such the borders of her 
sea twenty centuries ago. What is the present 
state of those lands? 

We shall find, to use the words of a well- 
known writer, that more than half of their ex- 
tent, including the provinces most celebrated 
for the profusion and variety of their products 
and for the wealth and social advancement of 
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their inhabitants—that more than half of their 
area is either deserted by civilized man and sur- 
rendered to hopeless desolation or else greatly 
reduced in population and productiveness. 
Vast forests have disappeared from the moun- 
tain spurs ; and earth, accumulated beneath the 
trees by the decay of leaves and the fallen 
trunks, is washed away. Meadows once fertile 
are waste because the springs that watered them 
are dried up, or else because they have been 
buried beneath the sand and gravel and rock 
brought down by the torrents from the moun- 
tain sides. ‘‘ Rivers famous in history and song 
have shrunk to humble brooklets. The beds of 
brooks have widened into broad expanses of 
gravel and pebbles over which, though in sum- 
mer dry, in winter sea-like torrents thunder. 
The entrances of navigable streams are closed 
by sand bars; and harbors once marts of ex- 
tensive commerce are shoaled by the deposits 
of the rivers at whose mouths they lie.” 

In Northern Africa and parts of Asia Minor 
the ruins of cities, and of works of internal im- 

rovements’acqueducts and the like, show that 
in former times dense populations dwelt in 
those now lonely districts. And it is estimated 
that taking into account the now wasted soils 
of Persia and the far East, a territory larger 
than all Europe has been either drawn from 
human use or is inhabited only by wandering 
tribes (Marsh, p. 4.) 

It is worth while to inquire the causes of this 
appalling ruin. Various moral causes may be 
assigned—such as the “brutal and crushing 
despotism of Rome and the host of temporal and 
spiritual tyrannies she left as her dying curse 
to all her wide domain.” We can see the 
workings ofa similar tyranny now in Turkey and 
in Russia. Other causes might be mentioned ; 
but they are all foreign to my purpose in ap- 
pearing before you here. Whatever the remote 
causes were, however potent and baleful, the 
direct cause that has done the most harm is the 
destruction of the forests. Take Italy for an 
example. Italy is marked out by nature as a 
country of forests. She reminds one somewhat 
of a herring with the Apennines for a backbone. 
These mountains, with their foot-hills and val- 
leys, used to be clothed with forests. To-day 
they have almost disappeared. Italy has but 
nine per cent. of her land in forests, a smaller 
percentage of forest land than any other country 
of Europe except Spain and Greece. Even 
busy, practical, teeming Germany has thirty 
per cent. of her domain in forests. Look at 

taly to-day and see what sort of country it is— 
parched and barren, tormented by the mistral, 
abounding in malariuos marshes and districts 
like the Campagna, which, in olden times, were 
the abode of a numerous ‘and healthy people. 
Now it is almost death to breathe the air after 
nightfall. 

As to these things, it is the firm conviction of 
most men acquainted with these facts that all 
this ruin, this wretchedness and misery, have 
been caused by reckless destruction of the 
trees. 

I have but one thing more to say. What les- 
son should this convey tous? Tous here in 
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this country, in this county? It is simply this: 
The work of destruction must be stopped and 
the woods must be replanted and restored. If 
we do not do this, nature herself will punish us 
she will avenge herself. 

But some one will say, our land is too valu- 
able to be covered with trees. The farmers 
cannot afford to wait 30 or 40 years for trees to 
grow, meanwhile paying taxes on the land. 

I appreciate the force of the objection. Per- 
haps it might be obviated in part if the state 
would exempt plantations of trees from taxation. 
But whether we will or no, whether we wish to 
or not, we have to doit, or endure worse evils. 
Nature has us by the throat. Land is already 
decreasing in value. Farmers no longer ex- 
pect to make money. They are happy if they 
can live and keep out of debt, and this condi- 
tion of affairs is growing more serious every 
year. The time has come to speak out plainly. 
The senseless and selfish destruction of the in- 
heritance to our children must be stopped. 

But is it actually necessary to convert valu- 
able land into forest? I see wherever I go, 
hillsides that are of little value for farming pur- 
poses which ought to be turned into wood-land. 
I see meadows rocky and marshy, land that 
would grow stately trees, but will not grow 
anything else of much value. These tracts 
should be replanted with acorns and the seeds 
of trees, and kept from the depredations of 
cattle as a beginning of the rejuvenation of the 
land. 

My young friends, these views may seem to 
you extravagant, but some day I believe most 
of you will come to hold them yourselves. 
You who have been brought up in our little 
city have not been familiar, you have not been 
intimate, you have only been on speaking terms 
with the forests. Most of you, I presume, have 
never seen the virgin forests unpolluted by 
man and his misdeeds; but I beg you to think 
a little about the facts I have laid before you 
this afternoon, and when you grow up and go 
out into the world of nature and of human 
activities, I pray that you will do your part to- 
ward the reform of these evils and toward the 
restoration of the land to its pristine beauty and 
fertility. 

THE PICTURE ON THE WALL. 


The special feature of the occasion was 
the hanging upon the wall, in each of the 
two study halls in the building, of a fine 
portrait of the late Dr. E. E. Higbee, who 
was once a teacher in this school, and who, 
as one of his many good works, introduced 
Arbor Day into Pennsylvania. The por- 
traits are framed very handsomely. The 
principal, Mr. J. P. McCaskey, who directed 
the programme, after a song, ‘‘ Because he 
Loved you So,’’ in memory of Dr. Higbee, 
spoke, for a short time, as follows: 

We have planted our trees—nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty in number—in practical observ- 
ance of the Autumn Arbor Day which State 
Superintendent Waller has*wisely seen fit to 
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continuc for the schools of the Commonwealth. 
I congratulate you. It is the thing dome that 
counts; not the thing merely talked about. We 
have had our formal programme, with its music, 
both instrumental and vocal, for whose excel- 
lence we must thank the gentlemen—masters 
of their art—who have been your instructors and 
leaders. We have had the privilege of hearing 
an impressive paper upon “ The Forest and Its 
Functions,” written for this occasion by a 
thoughtful and observant man, a rare scholar 
and a very able teacher, whose kindness and 
courtesy we gratefully acknowledge. We have 
just sung a tender song in memory of him whose 
ortrait we hang upon our walls to-day, and it 
is of this and other suggestive pictures that | 
care now to talk with you for a little while. 

No time could be more fitting than the pres- 
ent—no day more appropriate, to hang upon 
the walls a life-like portrait of the man who 
introduced Arbor Day into Pennsylvania, to be 
observed with growing interest, not only once, 
but /wice each year. We do not, however, put 
this picture in place to-day simply because he 
was our Arbor Day Superintendent, for this was 
but a small part of the lasting service rendered 
by him to a Commonwealth of more than five 
millions of people, over whose schools he pre- 
sided with wisdom and extraordinary accept- 
ance for nearly nine years. We merely em- 
phasize the day by placing it here, where we 
trust it will remain long after all of us shall have 
gone forever from these familiar surroundings. 

There hangs upon our western wall a beauti- 
ful bank clock, worth probably a hundred 
dollars, with marble dial of generous size, which 
we bought at the close of the Centennial Expo- 
sition in 1876, from the Governor’s Room in 
the Massachusetts State building—for which 
outlay we were afterwards reimbursed by the 
public spirit of our city school board—as a 
souvenir of the great Exposition—to mark, 
second by second, the days and the years of the 
new century. The noble picture of Dr. Higbee, 
which to-day you see for the first time, takes its 
place upon the eastern wall, facing our Centen- 
nial clock. May it hang there as long as this 
high school clock marks the time of revolving 
suns! The legend upon it will always provoke 
further inquiry as to what manner of man he 
was ; the items of the Memorial there enumer- 
ated will tell how he» was honored; and his 
strong face will always bespeak the man of 
presence and of power. 

Our Memorial to Dr. Higbee embraces a 
monument of granite at his grave; a bust of 
bronze in the Department of Public Instruction; 
this life-size memorial portrait, of which more 
than twelve thousand copies have been printed, 
and which are now being handsomely framed 
for the Department of Public Instruction, the 
University of Vermont, all our State Normal 
Schools, and all our Superintendents—making 
nearly one hundred and sixty copies framed by 
the Memorial Committee, so distributed as to 
perpetuate his genial personality and his inspir- 
ing presence in all the leading public school 
centres of influence in Pennsylvania, while 
thousands of copies are now going out, without 
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frames, to the schools in all parts of the State; 
and last, but most important of all, a Memorial 
Volume of which ten thousand copies have been 
printed, and which is now being rapidly distrib- 
uted, whose story of life and labor is of the 
deepest interest, and whose tributes of personal 
affection, of gratitude and of reverence, are, so 
far as 1 know, unmatched in the annals of our 
American educational history. 

How can I tell you, boys and girls, with what 
intense feelings of gladness and gratitude I 
logked upon that picture on Saturday last, so 
richly and so appropriately framed for the De- 
RAT of Public Instruction, as it stood on a 
»eautiful easel in a good light, in the art depart- 
ment of John Wanamaker’s vast bazar? As I 
stood there among the passing throng there 
were many who stopped to admire its beauty, 
and “Dr. Higbee!” “‘Dr. Higbee!" was the 
pleased exclamation, from those who had ever 
seen or heard him. Among them were some 
whose schools had contributed to this remark- 
able Memorial Fund. 

Is it a good thing to hang this picture, or other 
pictures, upon the walls of our own or of any 
other school room? ‘In the emptiest room the 
mind wanders most,” says Ruskin, “for it gets 
restless like a bird for want of a perch, and casts 
about for any possible means of getting out and 
away. Bare walls are not a proper part of the 
means of education ; blank plaster about and 
above them is not suggestive to pupils.” 

The landscape opens a hole through the 
dead wall like a window; flowers and ferns are 
suggestive of the garden, the woods, the 
meadow, the stream; the portrait speaks the 
man, and brings up what we know of him when 
otherwise perhaps we would not think of him 
once in a thousand times. If, as the story 
tells, the spirited picture of a full-rigged ship 
above the mantel of an inland home sent all a 
mother’s boys to sea, was it not because of its 
constant suggestion of freshening breeze and 
wide expanse of water, of distant lands and the 
whole round world to know? Soa striking or 
attractive picture, in the school room as in the 
home, may sink deep into the heart of the 
child, and mean more to him for all his life 
than much of the mill-work which the school 
programme usually imposes. 

In our life experience as we grow older we 
know more and more: the value of these 
things. There was hung for a long time in my 
room a beautiful head of a child, to which years 
ago I would sometimes address a familiar 
greeting, much to the surprise of my sturdy 
little boy, who couldn't understand why I should 
speak so tol‘ Winnie.” His great, truthful eyes 
look into those of the angels now, but the pict- 
ure hangs there still, and while | live will hang, 
recalling the little lad more tenderly than even 
his life-like portrait not faraway. Near it, upon 
the same wall, is a picture by Perrine of a fair 
woman's face, whose far-off look has in it 
strength and inspiration and hope. Below it 
hangs the self-same picture of Dr. Higbee which 
we put upon these walls to-day. I look up—he 
is again in my room! and the old feeling of 
companionship comes over me with a strange 
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sense of reality. Farther on hangs the picture 
of a courteous gentleman, a mausician, with 
whom one day I made a pleasant trip to Phila- 
delphia. A week later I followed him to his 
burial. The picture was retouched and given 
me by another artist—now also gone over “ to 
the majority '’—because he knew I admired the 
man, and wished to oblige me for some slight 
courtesy I had been able to render himself. 
Other pictures are here that give life and inter- 
est to the walls—landscape, and lilies, and 
cross enwreathed with flowers, and dear ones 
yet alive—but those that speak to me of the 
dead have about them an interest that is espec- 
ialty tender, It is a “den,” if you will—little 
order, not much method—but I enjoy being 
there. Take away these pictures that have 
grown into my life, or turn them to the wall— 
and how much of the pleasant light would go 
out with them ! 

So of our school surroundings. Take the 

ictures from our walls and give us blank space 
instead, or what is little better and maybe even 
worse, the eyesore of geometrical figures and 
physiological charts, and outline maps, and 
other similar essential aids to school instruction 
that when not in use should be kept rolled up 
and out of sight—and we would at once feel as 
if we must at once find other quarters. 

Yonder hangs Faed's ‘‘ Shakspeare and his 
Friends,” there Richie’s ‘‘ Washington and his 
Generals ;"’ Cole's Voyage of Life, in a series 
of four pictures; ferns and flowers; the head of 
a child; picture of a woman; a good Norway 
forest scene—sky and mountain and rushing 
stream; Hawthorne, and Longfellow, and 
Holmes, and Emerson, and Bryant. But the 
nearest of all to me, a life-size picture of Rev. 
John S. Crumbaugh, and another, somewhat 
smaller, of Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes. To-day 
we improve this Arbor Day occasion to add 
another picture to those already upon our walls 
—that of one who seems an elder brother and, 
men of mark as some of those connected with 
the Lancaster High School in the past have 
been, facile princeps among them all—a picture 
which will become familiar to successive gener- 
ations of school boys yet unborn. 

This same face will look down from the walls 
of ten thousand school-rooms, until it becomes 
the most familiar face in the Commonwealth to 
the children and to the teachers of Pennsylva- 
nia. And, as the story of his unselfish, heroic 
life is told from many a teacher’s desk, eager 
ears will listen and tender hearts be impressed 
to their lasting good. For Dr. Higbee can 
everywhere be held up as an ideal ae which 
our youth may safely pattern their lives. 

It is now forty years since I came into this 
school as a pupil. I have known all the teach- 
ers who have ever been connected with it. At 
its organization there were three rather remark- 
able men employed. The principal, Samuel 
E. W. Becker, was a man of rare attainments 


in language and literature, trained in one of the 
leading colleges of the Continent, at home in 
the classic languages of Greece and Rome and 
in a half-dozen of the modern tongues of south- 
ern Europe. English was wholly an acquired 





language with him, and he read and spoke it as 
though it were his mother-tongue improved by 
the best scholastic culture. One of the keenest 
Jiterary critics I have ever known, Mr. Howard 
W. Gilbert, who knew him well, while he had 
no regard for the man, had the highest respect 
for his ability and attainments. Mr. Becker 
lacked moral purpose, was unsympathetic, 
selfish, and drink is said to have wrought his 
ruin. His head was cultured, but his heart— 
was it dead? I never knew anybody that 
loved him or entertained for him any feeling 
other than respect for his great learning. His 
portrait I would hang up simply as a thing ofhis- 
toric interest in connection with the school, and 
as a warning that brilliant talents and the 
highest attainments are of little permanent 
account when divorced from a generous heart and 
high moral purpose. He was the only man I 
have ever known in the High School whose 
scholarship could at all rival that of Dr. Higbee. 
These two men were in themselves, and, it 
would seem, in their conception of the meaning 
of life, the very antipodes of each other. While 
the one, so far as we know, sank down, and 
only downward, the other rose ever fer aspera 
ad astra—over rough ways to the stars! 

Kearsey Coates had probably not a hun- 
dredth, perhaps not a thousandth part of the 
learning of Mr. Becker, but we have always 
thought there was enough good stuff in him to 
make many a better man than the latter. He 
was nota man of quick sympathy nor of gener- 
ous disposition. We remember him with a 
feeling of kindness, but with no sense of grati- 
tude. His ambition seems to have been to 
acquire money; and he became one of the 
millionaires of the great West. We met him 
but once after he left the High School. He had 
made his millions, but his face was not a pleas- 
ant study; and we could not congratulate him 
upon his so-called ‘‘success.’’ We are glad to 
have known him, and have little doubt that we 
knew him at his best, for Mr. Coates in the 
High School in his early manhood was a richer 
man than when thirty-five years later he died in 
Kansas City. 

But our third man, Joseph Colburn—I would 
let him box my ears again vigorously, as he 
used to do when he felt like it, for the privilege 
of taking his great, honest, kindly hand after 
he had got through with that little performance! 
He was near-sighted, hated tobacco and spit- 
balls and the word “ Ouch /” and any rattling 
board about the long desks—and there was 
always one sure to be rattling, which he never 
thought of nailing down! For a boy to nail it 
down without special orders and personal over- 
sight would have beena sin. What times we 
had in that roomn for two long happy years! 
On declaration day the lucky lads that got into 
his room had a comedy performance which they 
thought about perfect! The good old fellow! 
I would be glad to hang up his picture here. 
He never taught us much mathematics, but he 
gave us some things that are better than alge- 
bra. Ah! we will apologize for all if we ever 
get to heaven, for we know that’s where he has 
gone. Dr. Higbee followed him in this room— 
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and what a contrast! From Mr. Colburn, who 
knew nothing of what a boy was likely to do, 
he seemed to know everything. It was sim- 
plicity incarnate succeeded by incarnate com- 
mon sense. He lived with us, not above us or 
far apart from us, was helpful and kind. But 
he looked down into the quick of your soul ; 
and when you looked back into his marvelous 
eye, you saw what you did not attempt to 
analyze or describe, but what, without a word, 
seemed at once to compel order with respect 
for authority ; then came abiding trust and, in 
time, supreme regard. 

To Mr. Becker as principal succeeded Mr. 
Crumbaugh, another remarkable man. But 
twenty years of age, yet looking ten years older 
—a fine scholar, a diligent student, a good 
teacher, and a noble man, with whom it was a 
privilege for boys to be associated. His life-size 
and life-like portrait has hung upon our wall for 
many years, in grateful memory of the old 
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school-boy days. He died before reaching the 
age of twenty-eight years; but not many men 
at seventy have done a life-work at all to be 
compared with his. 

We would like to speak of Wm. VanLear 
Davis and of others, but time forbids. We re- 
member that good men have been here, and 
great men, and know that some of them left 
their mark deep upon many of the boys who 
passed under their influence. We do not meas- 
ure up to the high standard of certain among 
them, but, so far as in us lies, we shall see to it 
that no harm comes to the school while we are 
in it. Weshall stand by manhood and scholar- 
ship, by gymnasium and playground, by music 
and Arbor Day; and shall revere and teach 
reverence as we may, for the memory of the 
good men gone who did their work while the 
day lasted, and when the night came, “fell on 
sleep.” And these—their pictures on the wall 
—shall be a solace and an inspiration. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
Harrisburg, November 1890.  } 


HE Annual Session of the County Teachers’ 

Institutes for the year 1890-91, will be held 
at the places and on the dates here given for 
the several counties named. The law in refer- 
ence to attendance of Institutes authorizes and 
requires payment of teachers at a rate not to 
exceed two dollars per day. The common 
schools of the county must be closed during the 
week of Institute, and the time cannot be re- 
garded as any part of the school term of any 
School District. 
. November Io. 


Armstrong . . Kittanning 
Dauphin . . . Harrisburg . . November 10. 


Erie . . Erie City. . . November Io. 
Lancaster. . . Lancaster .. . November to. 
Northampton . Easton. . . . November Io, 


Pike. . . . . Milford .. . . November Io, 
Washington . . Washington . . November to. 
Cambria . « Ebensburg . . November 17. 


. Chambersburg . November 17. 
. Lebanon . . . November 17. 
. Wellsboro... . November 17. 
. Honesdale . November 17. 
. Gettysburg . . November 24. 
- McConnellsburgNovember 24. 
. Mifflintown . . November 24. 


Franklin . . 
Lebanon . . 
Tioga 

Wayne... 
Adams... 
Fulton... 
Juniata... 


Mifflin . . . . Lewistown . . November 24. 
York. . . - York .. . . . November 24. 
Bedford.. . . Bedford . December I. 
Cumberland .. Carlisle . . December 1. 
Elk . Ridgway . . . December I. 
Huntingdon .. Huntingdon .. December 1. 
Monroe .. . . Stroudsburg. . December 1. 
Snyder. . . . Middleburgh . December 1. 


. December 8. 

. December 15. 
. Butler . . . . December 15. 
Centre . . . . Bellefonte .. . December 15. 
Clarion. . . . Clarion .. . . December 15. 
Clearfield. . . Clearfield .. . December 15. 
Clinton. . . . Lock Haven . December 15. 


. Lehighton. . 
. Towanda. . 


Carbon. .. 
Bradford . . 
Butler... 


} 
| 


. Bloomsburg . . December 15. 
. New Castle . . December 15. 
. Wilkesbarre , . December 15. 
- Muncy. . . . December 15. 
. Mercer. . . . December 15. 


Columbia. . 
Lawrence .. 
Luzerne... 
Lycoming .. 
Mercer. = 


Montour . Danville . . . December 15. 
NorthumberlandSunbury December 15. 
Perry .. . New Bloomfield December 15. 


Schuylkill .. . Pottsville. . December 15. 
Union . . . . Mifflinburg . . December 15, 
Westmoreland . Greensburg . . December 15. 


Indiana... . . Indiana.. . . December 22. 
Beaver. . . . Beaver. . December 29. 
Blair. . . Hollidaysburg . December 29. 
Crawford. . . Meadville .. . December 29. 
Fayette. . . . Uniontown . . December 29. 
Forest . . Tionesta . . December 29. 
Somerset . . . Somerset . . . December 2y. 
Sullivan... . Dushore . « December 29. 
Venango . . Franklin . . December 29. 


Lackawanna. . Scranton . . . January 5, 1891. 


SUPERINTENDENT COMMISSIONED. 











Mr. J. B. RICHEY was elected to the office‘of 
Borough Superintendent of New Brighton, suc- 
ceeding Mr. John Collier, resigned. He received 
his commission September 29th, 1890. 

inhlencighlaliopidnshersciesly 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ADAMS—Supt. Thoman: Mt. Joy and 
Tyrone townships each erected a new school- 
house. Franklin township repaired an old 
building. In Gettysburg, a graded course of 
study has been adopted and the schools sup- 
plied with the ‘“‘ Hot Water System of Heating.” 
Ex-county Supt..Aaron Sheely re-organized his 
Normal Institute at Gettysburg. The object of 
the school is to prepare young men and women 





for teaching and for college. 


BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: An_ interesting 
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educational meeting was held by the teachers 
and directors of Raccoon township, Five di- 
rectors and all the teachers of the township 
with several from adjoining townships were 
present, also a goodly number of citizens. 

BeRKS—Supt. Zechman: During this month 
our Teachers’ Institute was held. Taking the 
attendance, the enthusiasm and the part the 
teachers took in the discussions as a criterion, 
we may safely say that our people are begin- 
ning to see the importance of the education of 
the masses. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The directors of Sny- 

der township have organized an additional 
school, thus bringing the whole number up to 
en. They have also placed new furniture in 
two rooms. Their houses are now all comfort- 
ably furnished and the schools are doing good 
work, The same may be said of Tyrone town- 
ship. Some ofthe schools in this township have 
made a remarkable record of attendance. The 
schools of Tyrone borough, under the efficient 
supervision of Prof. B. F. Pinkerton, made“a 
record for the first month which surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations of patrons and 
directors, namely: Whole number of pupils, 
809 ; percentage of attendance, 97% ; number 
of visitors, 80, Throughout the entire county, the 
schools, with a few exceptions, are doing effi- 
cient work. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Lower Yoder town- 
ship has resolved to have an eight months 
term this year. South Fork borough is just ready 
to open its fine new four-room building. 

CAMERON—Supt. Herrick: The Shippen 
school board has just placed a copy of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary in each school. 

CENTRE—Supt. Etters: The parochial school 
just opened at Bellefonte is telling somewhat 
on the attendance at the public schools. How- 
ever, by permission of the Bishop, the more 
advanced are allowed to attend the public 
High School. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: There isa marked 
improvement noticeable this month in new and 
better fences around school grounds, more 
planting of shrubbery, better sanitary arrange- 
ments in reference to out-houses, drainage, 
warmer floors, etc. East Vincent has six 
houses with double floors with paper between. 
The Spring City Board has put up a new 
and handsome fence, graded the grounds, etc. 
These are commendable beginnings in a much 

eglected direction. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman: The Leon- 
ard graded schools eee been regraded with a 
view to greater efficiency ; and one month has 
been added to the term. 

CLiInTON—Supt. Brungard: The greater 
number of our schools are in operation. Owing 
to the lack of well-qualified applicants a few 
schools are still without teachers. A number 
of our best teachers have gone elsewhere, while 
others have abandoned the profession for more 
remunerative employment. In several of the 
more progressive districts salaries have been 
raised. It is not true economy to pay $20 or 
$25 for teaching ; that might be called: retrench- 
ment. Where good living salaries are paid the 
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people are contented and happy in the fact that 
the public school system is a success. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: Dickinson is 
building a new school-house, to be finished in 
several weeks, when a new district will be 
formed. 

Er1E—Supt. Miller: We are busy making 
arrangements for the County Institute, to be 
held at Erie, Nov. 10-14. Our design is to give 
the teachers an Institute equal to the best, and 
we have spared neither time nor money to se- 
cure the ablest talent that can be had. The 
directors of Harbor Creek township, have sup- 
plied their schools with ‘‘The Teachers’ Ana- 
tomical Aid.” 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: The majority 
of the schools are in full operation. Local in- 
stitutes will be held in a number of districts. 
Arrangements for the County Institute are 
nearly completed. A competent corps of in- 
structors andevening lecturers has been secured. 

JuNIATA—Supt. Carney: As our schools, 
with only one exception, have a six months 
term, they necessarily open late; hence there 
has not been much opportunity for inspection. 
Of those I have visited, all but one are doing 
very well. The directors of Fermanagh, Mif- 
flintown and Patterson deserve special credit 
for neatness and cleanliness in the improved 
—— of their house. 

ACKAWANNA-—Supt. Davis: New school 
buildings are in process of erection in Dickson 
City, Blakely, Carbondale and Spring Brook. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: Manor township 
has twenty-six schools, In this district is lo- 
cated the Millersville State Normal School. 
School affairs are pushed along in a lively man- 
ner in this section. Every year some step is 
taken to increase the efficiency of the schools. 
Recently the Board decided to replace the old 
black-boards with slate surface at the rate of 
three per year. At the opening of the 
present term it was also decided that a com- 
mittee of two members of the Board shall visit 
the schools each month, and report the condi- 
tion of things at the following regular meeting. 
The good effect of this action will soon be felt, 
and another link forged in the chain of senti- 
ment that demands ‘‘ closer supervision in our 
schools.” The liberal character of this Board 
will be better understood, when it is remem- 
bered that it will take the committee six days to 
complete one tour of inspection. There are 
other districts that have three monthly inspec- 
tions, but too many have them not that should 
have them. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: During this month 
I held teachers’ meetings in ten districts. They 
were generally well attended, and in visiting 
the schools it is found that they bear an abun- 
dance of good fruit. The Boards of Cornwall 
and South Annville have each adopted a course 
of studies and rules and regulations for their 
schools. It is hoped that a similar step for- 
ward will be taken by the Boards of other dis- 
tricts. However, a uniform course adopted by 
the Boards of all the districts having the same 
term, would doubtless be the better plan. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: On the 15th of 
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September I had the pleasure of attending the 
opening exercises of the West Pittston schools. 
The Board of Directors had just completed an 
elegant eight-room building which was dedi- 
cated at that time. Addresses were made by 
jhe ministers of the various churches of the town, 
and by several of the citizens ; the Superintend- 
ent also made a few remarks. A new building 
is under way at Edwardsville. Wilkes-Barre 
township is building two houses. The new 
High School building at Wanamie was occu- 
pied for the first time at the beginning of the 
present term. Arrangements are being made 
for the holding of loca] institutes throughout the 
county; it is felt that whatever inspiration the 
teachers may derive from these meetings 
should come at the beginning of the term rather 
than during the latter half. 

LycoMING—Supt. Lose: The new Mon- 
toursville High School building has been com- 
pletely remodeled at a cost of about $2000, and 
it now ranks among the best in the county. 
The light and ventilation, which were extremely 
defective in the old buildings have been im- 
proved. The black-board surface has been 
considerably increased, and the entire building 
jastefully painted inside and outside. Sub- 
stantial pump houses were erected both at this 
and the primary buildings. All the borough 
schools have been in session from one to four 
weeks. A good year’s work is expected. 

MERCER—Supt. Hess: Four of the schools 
of Hickory township have been closed on ac- 
count of an insufficient number of pupils to jus- 
tify their continuance. All the schools of East 
Lackawannock have been re-seated with im- 
proved furniture. The Sharpsville Board sup- 
plies text-books free of cost to the pupils. 

Monroe—Supt. Paul: The directors of Mid- 
dle Smithfield have decided to build a new 
school-house at Yetter’s, near Marshall’s Creek. 
East Stroudsburg has placed new single desks 
in the rooms of her grammar and high schools. 
Teachers’ wages have been increased in a num- 
ber of districts, but are still too low to keep our 
best teachers. 

Montrour—Supt. Steinbach: The teachers 
of Danville have organized a Local Institute, to 
meet the first Monday night of each school 
month for the ensuing term. Much good may 
be expected from these meetings. It is cer- 
tainly a good move on the part of the teachers, 
and every one should feel it a duty to be pres- 
ent. A suitable programme will be arranged 
for each evening, and the County Superintend- 
ent will preside over the meetings. 

NORTHAMPTON — Supt. Hoch: All the 
schools thus far visited, with few exceptions, 
are doing good work. Most of them are working 
in accordance with carefully prepared courses 
of study. The directors of Bath district have 
painted and wainscoted their rooms, making 
them some of the most pleasant in the county. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Bloom: I have 
visited the schools in Coal township. The at- 
tention given by the Board of Directors to 
the buildings during vacation is very marked 
and reflects great credit upon them. One new 
school-house was erected and two others were 
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enlarged, making three additional rooms, all of 
which were furnished with patent furniture. 
Two rooms in the West Shamokin building and 
two in Springfield, have been repainted and 
papered recently, and now present a very at- 
tractive appearance. All the rooms in the dis- 
trict are well supplied with apparatus—maps, 
charts, globes, &c. District institutes are regu- 
larly held by the large corps of teachers, 
whereby the efficiency of the schools is mater- 
ially increased. 

PERRY—Subt. Aumille:: In Newport three 
rooms have been furnished with patent seats. 
The new builing is ready for occupancy. An 
additional school has been organized. The 
people of this town are to be congratulated 
upon the educational advantages offered to their 
children. Bloomfield has placed a much needed 
improvement upon the school grouuds, All the 
schools of the county are now in full operation. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kies: Eleven examinations 
were held during the month of September in 
different parts of the county. Eighty-two of the 
103 applicants received certificates. More 
directors and patrons attended than in any 
other series held during my official career. I 
am pleased to note an improvement among the 
teachers in the matter of professional reading. 
The Abbott Board has just caused its last “ old 
red school house” to give place to a neatly 
trimmed white one with good out-buildings. 
The list of school books has also been revised, 
a copy of the best Webster’s Dictionary placed 
in each school, and the term lengthened to 
eight months. Good wages are paid to the 
teachers, and only the best qualified are en- 
gaged. The schools, as might be expected, are 
progressing faster than those of any other district 
in the county. The wisdom of the Directors’ 
management merits, and I am sure will receive, 
the hearty approval of all interested in the 
schools. The Bingham Board has just furnished 
its last house, with approved patent furniture. 
The new school building in Coudersport proves 
too small for the increased attendance, so that 
the Board has rented and arranged the Opera 
House for two departments of the schools. 

SNYDER—Supt. Hermann: G. W. Horn- 
berger, of Perry township, a well known and 
highly respected teacher, died September 24th. 
Monroe township pays this year according to 
the grade of certificate and teaching ability—a 
plan that other districts might adopt with profit. 
The schools of Adamsburgh will be more 
closely graded and a course of study adopted. 
In several districts the salaries have been in- 
creased. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: Meyersdale and 
Somerset have each an eight months term; all 
other districts have six months. Salaries of 
teachers have been advanced slightly in many 
of the districts, but in a few districts, I regret to 
say, they have been decreased. We had 
scarcely enough teachers supply the schools. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Black: I closed a five 
weeks term of Normal Institute at Dushore on 
the 26th of September. It was well attended; 
total enrollment 125. The average daily at- 
tendance was ninety, of whom about seventy-five 
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were teachers. Instruction was given in the 
common branches and methods of teaching; 
tuition was free. La Porte borough completed a 
very handsome brick ‘school building at a cost 
of about $3000. This is the first brick school- 
house in our county. The outlook for the 
coming winter’s work is good. Our teachers 
seem to manifest more interest in their work 
generally than before. I sincerely believe that 
we are going to do more and better work than 
has ever been done in one year in Sullivan 
County. 

T10GA—Supt. Raesly: One of the most in- 
teresting features of the Mansfield Fair was the 
educational exhibit from various parts of the 
county. In this department the premiums ag- 
gregated $75,ranging from so cts. to $8. Ex- 
Supt. M. F. Cass is doing good work as princi- 
pal of the Nelson schools. Prof. James B. 
Hastings, of Franklin, N. Y., is the new princi- 
pal of the Wellsboro schools, 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: Our county has 
made a good advance this year in the line of 
school apparatus. Cherry Tree, Plum, Oak- 
land, President, Pine Grove, and Richland 
townships, have purchased ‘The Teachers’ 
Anatomical Aid” at an expense of $37.50 per 
copy ; while Allegheny, Oil Creek, Canal, Irwin, 
Mineral and Scrubgrass, have supplied their 
schools with the ‘“‘ Complete Chart,” at a cost of 
$15 each. Both articles are first class and will 
aid the teachers greatly in theirwork. The new 
house just completed in Clinton township to re- 
place the one destroyed by fire last winter, is a 
model one. It is of ample size, well built, has 
seating accommodation for sixty pupils, good 
furniture, good blackboards, and is finely fur- 
nished and finished throughout. Its total cost, 
$1,000, is very low, considering the first-class 
character of the work. Sugar Creek also has 
a new house nearly completed, to which I shall 
refer more at length hereafter. The prospects 
are fair for another year of good work. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: Nearly all the 
schools are in session, and in many of them 
tried teachers are retained. The majority of 
the districts have adopted the one-term system, 
and good results will follow. During the 
month two townships have placed anatomical 
charts in their schools. Some townships are 
without apparatus of any kind. The Indian 
school has been in session one month, with Mrs. 
Abbie Parker, an Indian woman, as teacher. 
She is doing excellent work, and will accom- 
plish much good during the coming year. 

ALLENTOWN—Supt. Landis: Our _ schools 
are crowded. We have opened an additional 
grammar school in a rented room, but relief is 
also greatly needed in the lower grades. One 
of our grammar schools has just been supplied 
with a Smith American Manikin, price $42.50— 
mance the first introduction in the State. I 

now of nothing in this line equally satisfactory. 
The bill was paid by one of the patrons, Mrs. 
Samuel Probst. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Farquhar: An attempt 
has been made to organize our schools upon a 
better plan than that hitherto in operation. 
The course of study covers eleven years, and 





we have eleven classes. We hope to unite the 
departments and divisions of classes so closely 
into one whole that they will suffer to the least 
appreciable extent from loss of time and energy 
consumed in going over ground already tra- 
versed. Each of our twenty-two teachers has 
about forty pupils to teach. It is a settled 
principle with us to reduce the number of 
pupils to a teacher as rapidly as we have op- 
portunity. 

BRISTOL.—Supt. Booz: The enrollment for 
September is the greatest since 1887, when it 
was 735. Since then the opening of St. Mark’s 
Parochial school reduced our number about 
200, but we are rapidly regaining our former 
figures. In the past, only some text-books 
were furnished the pupils, now all the books, 
stationery, drawing material, kindergarten sup- 
plies, are provided by the Board. During the 
summer the grammar school was refurnished. 
The prospect for the year is most encouraging. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hockenberry: On 
account of the pressure in the primary schools 
a new four-room building will soon be erected. 
The teachers have entered upon the year’s 
work enthusiastically, and a most successful 
term is anticipated. 

DUNMORE.—Supt. Fowler: Our schools are 
doing very well, though we labor under some 
disadvantage—not having room enough. We 
tore down one of our largest buildings during 
vacation to make room for the new one now in 
process of erection. We have held two Insti- 
tutes during the month—one the regular 
monthly Institute; the other a special for the 
benefit of primary teachers. This year | am 
doing less teaching and more official work. 

HAZEL Twp., (Luzerne co.,)—Supt. Harman: 
The teachers of the township met Sept. 13th, 
at the Hazelton Mine school-house, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a district Institute. The 
Hazelton grammar school used to be considered 
as a kind of Central High School to which the 
grammar school pupils of the immediate neigh- 
borhood were admitted and also advanced 
pupils from distant parts of the township and 
from surrounding districts—these last being 
obliged to pay for their tuition. Last term, 
however, the school was poorly patronized. 
Wm. H. Corrigan, the former teacher, resigned 
Oct. 1st; F. W. Becker, of the Humboldt gram- 
mar school, succeeds him, with an increase of 
salary. The attendance is increasing. Sucha 
Central School is beneficial, not only to the 
pupils attending there, but also to the rest of the 
township schools. Many of the outlying gram- 
mar and mixed schools have an A class 
of from one to four pupils which occupies about 
one-fourth or one-third of the teacher’s time. 
Now, when this advanced class all attenda 
school centrally located in the township, and 
but two or three miles distant from their homes, 
it is of benefit to themselves in that they re- 
ceive more time in a recitation, and are stimu- 
lated by thé emulation of a large class, and re- 
ceive instruction from one of the best teachers; 
on the other hand, it is of benefit to the schools 
they leave, in that it gives the teacher fewer 
classes to teach and more time for each recita- 
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tion, so that the ee pupils in the school 
receive their proportion of time and attention. 

LEBANON—Supt. Boger: We now claim to 
have one of the finest High School buildings in 
the State. It is heated and ventilated by the 
Smead-Rutan system ; it is furnished with the 
most improved patent desks; there are four 
large school rooms, two convenient class-rooms, 
a library room containing a well selected li- 
brary of 670 books, and having all the conve- 
niences for holding the teachers monthly meet- 
ings, and a directors’ room which is also the 
Superintendent's office. 

New BRiGHTON—Supt. Richey: The new 
school building erected last year in the First 
Ward is one of the finest ward school-houses in 
this part of the State. It contains four school 
rooms, that are well provided with slate black- 
board surface properly ruled; it is heated by 
the Smead system, and furnished throughout 
in accordance with the most modern style of 
school architecture. Cost $12,000. During the 
past vacation the Second Ward building was 
greatly improved by papering and painting. 

New CASTLE—Supt. Bullock: We shall 
soon complete a new eight-room building in the 
Fifth Ward, at a cost of $15,000. The Jefferson 
street building has been thoroughly overhauled 
and renovated. New furniture, apparatus and 
books, to the cost of about $1,000, have been 
added to our equipment. A good spirit pre- 
vails; quiet, earnest, intelligent, progressive 
forces are enjoying free play in the schools. 

NORRISTOWN—Sopt. Gotwals: Four rooms 
were supplied with new furniture—all single 
desks. The blackboard surface was increased 
in several rooms by putting slates in the movable 
doors. 

PHCENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: Our schools 
opened Sept. 2d, under unusual circumstances. 
Owing to the fact that one of our school build- 
ings had been sold and the new one was in 
course of erection and not ready for occupancy, 
several rooms had to be rented and prepared 
for school purposes. Considering the circum- 
stances, the schools have done well for the first 
month. During vacation numerous necessary 
repairs were made on the different school prem- 
ises. The teachers and pupils of the High 
School are justly proud of and highly appre- 
ciate the fine, latest improved furniture placed 
in their rooms, and especially the grand new 
upright piano recently placed there, selected by 
Mr. J. O. K. Robarts. 

SouTH BETHLEHEM—Supt. Wilt: On ac- 
count of the increase in school population and 
the annexation of a large portion of Saucon 
township to our borough, the Board of Educa- 
tion was again compelled to increase the school 
accommodations. This was done by erecting 
two new buildings. One of them is a cozy two- 
story structure with one room on each floor so 
arranged as to easily change it into a private 
dwelling house ; the other is a large four-room 
building, constructed for permanent school use, 
and is provided with all the modern improve- 
ments, including the Smead system of heating 
&c. When —— this building will cost 
about $15,000, e cost of furniture and sup- 
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plies purchased by the Board amounts to about 
$2,000. The directors have done all in their 
power and within their means to have their 
schools well supplied with all the necessary 
apparatus, and their teachers fully equipped 
for their work ; thus they have a right to look 
for the very best results. I am glad to report 
that all our teachers have made a good begin- 
ning and that there is good reason to look 
forward with hope and confidence. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Our schools 
opened with a large enrollment. A new gram- 
mar school and two new primary schools were 
organized to accommodate the increase. The 
subject of general information, including cur- 
rent events, and elementary science lessons, 
was added to the course in our first intermediate 
and grammar grades. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: Vocal music 
was added to the course of studies this year. 
One of our regular teachers, Mr. A. M. Lindsay, 
was elected director of this department, and 
the National Music Course adopted. The new 
eight-room building in the Fifth Ward, though 
not quite completed, was occupied at the begin- 
ning of the term. This building is a model in 
arrangement and completeness. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn: Our schools 
opened without any change in the corps of 
teachers ; hence everything moved off smoothly 
and pleasantly. The attendance has been very 
good; in fact the percentage for this month is 
the highest we have ever had. 

West CHESTER — Supt. Jones: School 
opened with nearly all.the rooms well filled, 
none crowded. The manual training depart- 
ment is more popular with the pupils than at 
any time heretofore. The directors purchased 
a lathe which is run by a half-horse power motor. 
The girls in the upper classes, who expect to be 
teachers are allowed to take lessons in the shop. 
Vocal music is now systematically taught in all 
the rooms. The Board adopted the Mason 
National System and employed Prof. Jerry 
March, of Norristown, as special teacher. He 
gives each grade one lesson a week. These 
lessons are supplemented by a daily ten-minute 
drill by the regularteachers. The children take 
hold of the work eagerly and enjoy it greatly. 
During the month there were 34 visits by direct- 
ors and 126 visits by patrons and others. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: On ac- 
count of the crowded condition of the schools 
in the Fourth and Sixth Wards, the Board has 
been obliged to open two additional schools. 
At present our schools average about forty-six 
pupils to a teacher, We have schools that are 
still too large, but until the new building now in 
course of erection in the Eighth Ward is done, 
we are obliged to get along the best we can. 
There is a better day coming for the boys and 
girls of this city. Every year our school-houses 
are made more comfortable, and the number of 
pupils assigned to a teacher is gradually grow- 
ing less. 

YorkK—Supt. Wanner: A new school build- 
ing of six rooms, containing the Smead system, 
has been occupied, and two additional schools 
opened. 








